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I—SOME ROMAN ELEMENTS IN THE TRAGEDIES 
OF SENECA. 


I. EvTxHIcAL AND PoLiTiIcAL CONDITIONS. 


The object of this paper is to present some indications of 
Roman thought, native or naturalized, in Seneca’s portrayal of 
Greek character. His tragedies are an artistic work in which 
we might expect only Greek material to be used. But he did 
not succeed in fully Graecizing himself, although he carefully 
refrained from giving any indication of the source from which 
any Roman coloring was drawn. In his prose works there are 
many direct quotations and, in addition, many adaptations re- 
minding us of something to be found in the work of a prede- 
cessor. In this respect he does not differ from other Roman 
writers, both of his own and of preceding times. His is the 
method of Lucan and of Petronius, and, as Ovid dealt with 
preceding works, so Seneca dealt with his. 

There is an expression of absolute power in all the tragedies, 
and they may be considered as the supplement of his epistles, 
in which he studiously avoids kindred topics. He was no flat- 
terer, for he tells us, De Clem. 2, 2, 2, maluerim veris offendere 
quam placere adulando. However, he was politically prudential, 
as is shown by his own words, Ep. 28, 7 sapiens . . . malet in 
pace esse quam in pugna; Dial. 7, 3, 3 sana mens... apta 
temporibus; Medea 175 tempori aptari decet. His political 
quiescence is in strong contrast with the attitude of Maternus, 
who, a few years later, declared, Dial. de Orat. 3, 11, quod si 
qua cmisit Cato, sequenti recitatione Thyestes dicet. 

He chose his subjects from the dim past, and brought back 
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on the stage Hecuba, Hector and Hercules; Cassandra and Cly- 
temnestra ; Theseus and Thyestes. But what was Hecuba to him? 
A subject for artistic portrayal. Other Roman writers had done 
the same thing, for Quintilian 10, 1, 98 and Dial. de Orat. 
12, 26 mention the Medea of Ovid and the Thyestes of Varius. 
He did not believe some parts of the current mythology, Ep. 
24, 18, and condemns the poets who had propagated stories 
about Jupiter, Dial. 10, 16, 5. He assigns to antique credulity 
the story of Atlas supporting the world on his shoulders, Dial. 
2, 2, 2; 11, 7, 1, although he represents Hercules as equal to the 
task, H. F. 70 ff.* 

The tragedies are political essays in which Seneca assigns to 
Greek characters his own views in regard to Roman conditions. 
What we present does not prove that he varied from a proper 
delineation of the Greeks in order to use Roman material, but 
some of what he assigns to his characters does find a parallel in 
Roman history. What was his field of view? ‘The determina- 
tion of this requires a consideration of the date to be assigned 
to the writing of the tragedies. 

The De Clementia, written when Nero was eighteen, quotes 
in 2, 2, 2, oderint, dum metuant, and adds cui Graecus versus 
similis est, qui se mortuo terram misceri ignibus iubet, et alia 
huius notae. According to Suetonius, Nero 38, when some one 
repeated the Greek verse in the presence of Nero, he exclaimed 
“ Nay, while I am alive,” an incident which may have been asso- 
ciated with the reading of the work of Seneca. The sentiment 
is repeated Thy. 886 vitae est avidus quisquis non vult | 
mundo secum pereunte mori. It is abbreviated H. O. 1154 
conde me tota pater | mundi ruina, and lengthened Medea 431, 
where to it is added trahere cum pereas libet. Seneca in N. Q. 
6, 2, 9, in commenting on a line of Vagellius 

si cadendum est mihi, e coelo cecidisse velim, 
has an interpretation in accord with what is given above, idem 
licet dicere: si cadendum est, cadam orbe concusso. As this was 


written in 62 or 63 A. p., it shows that the thought was, to 
Seneca, a persistent one during the reign of Nero. 


*The edition of Peiper-Richter has been used for the tragedies; of 
Haase, for Seneca’s prose works. 
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The range of permissibility for the king, H. F. 493; Tr. 344; 
Ag. 273, indicated by Seneca, De Clem. 1, 5, 6; cf. 1, 1, 2, was 
regarded by Nero as a discovery of his own, as is shown in Suet. 
Nero 37 negavit quemquam principum scisse quid sibi liceret. 
There are also other terms in the De Clementia applied to Nero, 
and used elsewhere either positively or negatively. Illustrations 
are iuvenilis impetus, 1b. 1, 1, 3: Tr. 259; latere, 1b. 1, 8, 4: 
Thy. 534; scelera sceleribus tuenda, ib. 1, 13, 2: Ag. 116; 170. 
The thought of Nero putting on the republic which cannot be 
torn from him without his destruction is an application of the 
story of Hercules and the shirt of Nessus. 

Seneca writes ib. 1, 3, 3 somnum eius nocturnis excubiis muni- 
unt, a thought which is put negatively in Thy. 455 ff.: 


Non vertice alti montis impositam domum 
et eminentem civitas humilis tremit, 

nec fulget altis splendidum tectis ebur, 
somnosque non defendit excubitor meos. 
Non classibus piscamur et retro mare 
iacta fugamus mole nec ventrem improbum 
alimus tributo gentium: nullus mihi 
ultra Getas metatur et Parthos ager. 

(Non ture colimur, nec meae excluso Jove 
ornantur arae: nulla culminibus meis 
imposita nutat silva, nec fumant manu 
succensa multa stagna, nec somno dies 
Bacchoque nox iungenda pervigili datur. 


This is a mosaic made up of reminiscences of Horace, and state- 
ments akin to some found in the last of the epistles of Seneca. 
Ep. 122, 8 ff. Lucet, somni tempus est; calentia stagna; silvae 
. . . nutant; fundamenta thermarum in mari iaciunt are ver- 
bally adapted in the passage quoted above. Notice also the 
following in Ep. 89, 20 ff.: Trans Hadriam et Ionium Aegaeum- 
que vester vilicus regnat; . . . tecta vestra resplendeant .. . 
imposita montibus. Compare also in De Clem. 1, 6, 1 civitas 
. .. in qua consumitur quicquid terris omnibus aratur. If, 
then, the passage is a reflection of conditions during the last 
days of Seneca, the domum mentioned is the Golden House of 
Nero, and the date for the Thyestes would be near the beginning 
of 65 a.p. The injunction of Jocasta in Oed. 1060 hunc pete 
uterum, and in Phoen. 447 hunc petite ventrem, but slightly 
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modify the last words of Agrippina, as given by Tac. Ann. 14, 
8, 23 ventrem feri, and both tragedies must be placed after the 
death of Agrippina. Jf Phaedra 1120f. is a reference to Bri- 
tannicus, it comes after 55 a. D., and if 1b. 996 potens regnat 
adulter refers to Nero it is to be placed after 62 a. p. The 
reference to the paelex and the bride in the same home, H. 0. 
236, indicates about the same time for the Hercules Oetaeus. 
The Medea 498 also speaks of the paelez; cf. 582 ff. If the use 
of the same expression in the prose and the tragedies has any 
weight as evidence of composition at about the same time, the 
use of siparum, Ep. 77, 1: Medea 327; and of meminisse, Ep. 
78, 15: H. F. 660, would show that these tragedies were written 
near the date of these epistles. These are hypotheses based on 
the application of statements in the tragedies to Roman condi- 
tions, yet they are necessary to account for the intensely prac- 
tical Seneca selecting as his themes those Grecian subjects to 
which statements of Roman conditions could be properly applied. 

Special as well as general conditions and situations are por- 
trayed in the tragedies. The attitude of Caesar and Pompey, 
the tyranny and death of Caligula, and the acts of Nero find 
their counterparts in the activities of the Greek characters. 
The declaration, Thy. 444, non cepit regnum duos, and the 
reply ib. 534 recepit hoc regnum duos, is an adaptation of Alex- 
ander’s statement to Darius about the two suns. It is reflected 
in the words of Seneca Dial. 6, 14, 3; and Ep. 94, 65, and is 
in the words of Lucan 1, 111 non cepit fortuna duos. The 
words in Medea 142 vivat tamen memorque nostri were written 
with an eye to the last words of Augustus, as given by Suetonius 
Aug. 99, while H. F. 749 


sanguine humano abstine 
quicumque regnas, scelera taxantur modo 
maiore vestra, 


is a lesson drawn from the career of Caligula. The short dura- 
tion of violent rule, Tr. 268; Medea 195, and the crown torn 
from the head, H. F. 261; 742, apply also to him. The injunc- 
tion, Thy. 42 inmineat viro infesta coniunx, though borrowed 
from Ovid Metam. 1, 146, concisely states the relation of Agrip- 
pina to Claudius. A trait of the latter, expressed by the words 
parte inaudita altera, is given in Medea 198; Ludus 14, 2; 
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Suet. Claud. 38; cf. Oed. 708. The attitude of Octavia to Pop- 
paea finds its counterpart in that of Medea to Creusa, and 
paelicam invisam in Medea 498 equally applies to both rivals. 
The description of Hippolytus in Phaedra 1120 


qui modo paterni clarus imperii comes 
et certus heres siderum fulsit, 


fits Britannicus (cf. Thy. 47) just as Phaedra 989 vincit sanctos 
dira libido | fraus sublimi regnat in aula, and ib. 996 vitioque 
potens regnat adulter ave suited to Nero. Equally applicable to 
him is Ag. 79 iura pudorque | et coniugii sacrata fides | fugiunt 
aulas. A knowledge of the words of Domitius denying that any- 
thing nisi detestabile, Suet. Nero 6, could be born from himself 
and Agrippina is a sufficient basis for an expression of wonder 
at the appearance of an Antigone in the house of Oedipus, 
Oed. fr. 80ff. The material conditions under Nero are as 
well expressed in Thy. 455 ff.; cf. ib. 641 ff. 

The imperial motto, Dial. 3, 20, 4; Suet. Tib. 59; Calig. 30, 
oderint, dum metuant, is given in De Clem. 1, 12, 4 with the 
comment nam cum invisus sit, quia timetur, timeri vult, quia 
invisus est. This is adapted in Ag. 73 metui cupiunt metuique 
timent, and in Phoen. 294 the motto appears as odium atque 
regnum. Fear is the guardian of the latter, Oed. 717, and into 
it faith does not enter, Ag. 286. The primal art of supreme 
power is to endure enmity, H. F. 357, and a sense of shame is a 
bad minister, Phaedra 438. No more glorious victim than an 
unjust king can be sacrificed to Jove, H. F. 926, yet supreme 
power is cheap at any cost, Phoen. 302. Compare with this 
sentiment that expressed by Milton P. L. 1, 202 


To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell. 


We may take as a revelation of Seneca’s attitude toward Nero, 
certainly of Lucan’s, the words in Thy. 207 


quos cogit metus 
‘audare, eosdem reddit inimicos metus. 


In like manner his own experience, as well as that of Socrates, 
is reflected in Thy. 308 


peiora iuvenes facile praecepta audiunt. 
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In contrast with both may be placed Oed. 538 


saepe vel lingua magis 
regi atque regno muta libertas obest. 

The general coloring, especially the ethical, is the same for 
the tragedies as for the other works of Seneca. His exile at 
Corsica had left its impression upon him. There he had watched 
the stars in their courses, Dial. 10, 10, 6; 11, 7, 2: H. F. 125; 
557; had listened to the winds; had heard the murmuring of 
the sea, Tr. 209; and had seen the waves dashing against the 
rocks, Dial. 2, 3, 5; 7%, 27, 3: Phaedra 588; Ag. 560ff.; cf. 
Epigram 2, 1. Here he gained the material for the brilliant 
passage, Dial. 11, 9, 6, in which he delineates life, closing with 
the words, nullus portus nisi mortis est; cf. Dial. 10, 7, 10; 
Benef. 1, 10, 1; Ep. 70, 2: Ag. 613; H. O. 1025 


mors sola portus dabitur aerumnis meis; cf. Ag. 827. 


Chance, fate, fortune, or by whatsoever name we call the 
uncalculated ethical environment, is everywhere prominent in 
the works of Seneca. Chance and change are busy ever, Dial. 
7, 25, 4: Phaedra 1132 ff., and the high and the low are con- 
stantly changing places, Dial. 7, 25, 4; 11, 15; Benef. 2, 13, 1: 
Thy. 596 ff. Change may come over night, Thy. 613; H. O. 
617, for nulla sors longa est, Thy. 596; cf. Ag. 986. It is the 
excessive that is harmful, Dial. 1, 4, 10; Ep. 85, 12: Oed. 695; 
707; 930. The golden mean is the sure course of life, which, 
with the golden rule, is given in quotation Ep. 94, 43 nihil 
nimis, and ab alio exspectes, alteri quod feceris. The crowd is 
to be avoided, Ep. 7, 1, the majority is the worse part, Dial. 
7, 2, 1, and, as a summary of social conditions, sacrilegia minuta 
puniuntur, magna in triumphis feruntur, Ep. 87, 23. The 
same conditions are set forth in the tragedies, as is shown by 
the declaration that success makes certain crimes honorable, 
Phaedra 606, and also in H. F. 255 ff. 


Thebis prosperum ac felix scelus 
virtus vocatur. sontibus parent boni, 
ius est in armis, opprimit leges timor. 
Crime is as rampant in Hellas, Phaedra 727; Ag. 170; cf. Thy. 
40 ff., as it is at Rome, Dial. 4, 9, 2. Still the upward way is 
easy, Dial. 4, 13, 1 nec . . . arduum in virtutes et asperum iter 
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est: or difficult according to occasion, H. F. 441 non est ad 
astra mollis e terris via. Happiness is for the lowly, Oed. 
903 ff., and is found especially in the cottage, H. F. 203; Thy. 
451; Phaedra 1132 ff.; cf. Lucan 5, 527. Here is tranquilla 
quies, H. F. 161; cf. Dial. 7, 3, 4, although, H. F. 176, novit 
paucos secura quies. This applies especially to the old, H. O. 
647. The poor man drinks from beechen cups, H. O. 657; cf. 
Vergil Ecl. 3, 36; the rich from gold, Phaedra 526, in which is 
poison, Thy. 453. Death is the haven for the individual, and for 
the Universe there is also to be a perishing; see Dial. 6, 26, 6; 
11, 1, 2: Thy. 881; H. O. 1106 ff. This expectation is well put 
in Oct. 403 
nunc adest mundo dies 

supremus ille qui premat genus impium 

caeli ruina. 
After death is it Si quis sensus est? Dial. 11, 5, 2; 11, 9, 3, or, 
as in the choral song Tr. 380 ff. beginning 


verum est, an timidos fabula decipit, 
umbras corporibus vivere conditis? 


II. VARIATIONS IN STATEMENT. 
A. Metrical. 


Metrical requirements were a determining factor in deciding 
the form of statement in the tragedies. If elements from prose 
were used it was necessary to change from rhythm to meter, 
and if from poetry, a metrical transformation was at times called 
for. Medea 267 has 


egredere, purga regna, letales simul 
tecum aufer herbas. libera cives metu, 


and Ag. 1002, of Orestes, abiit, excessit. The latter is a part 
of what Cicero says about Catiline in Cat. 2, 1, 1, abiit, ex- 
cessit, evasit, erupit. The first part is gathered from ib. 1, 5, 10 
egredere, purga urbem, and ib. 1, 8, 20 egredere . . . libera rem 
publicam metu. Similar statements with libera are found else- 
where in the tragedies, and we find in Terence Andria 431 libera 
miserum metu. The metrical group at least has a Roman color- 
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ing. Thy. 530 Di paria, frater, pretia pro tantis tibi | meritis 
rependant is a transformation of Vergil Aen. 2, 535 


“at tibi pro scelere,” exclamat, “ pro talibus ausis 
di, si qua est caelo pietas, quae talia curet, 
persolvant grates dignas et praemia reddant 
debita.” 


A shorter piece is Oed. fr. 120 dirige huc gressus which is huc 
dirige gressum in Vergil Aen. 5, 162; and 11, 855. Good 
illustrations, though lying outside of the tragedies, are Catullus 
8, 11 perfer, obdura, and Ovid Amores 3, 11, 7 perfer et obdura. 
Lucretius 1, 312 ff. has 


anulus in digito subter tenuatur habendo, 
stilicidi casus lapidem cavat, uncus aratri 
fferreus occulte decrescit vomer in arvis. 


Ovid distributes these lines as follows: Ex Pont. 4, 10, 5 


gutta cavat lapidem, consumitur anulus usu, 
atteritur pressa vomer aduncus humo; 


1b. 2, 7, 39 
utque caducis 
percussu crebro saxa cavantur aquis; 


and Ars Amatoria 1, 476 


dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua. 


B. Rhetorical. 


There was need of rhetorical variation in order to justify the 
re-presentation of a theme or thought. It was only this that 
would permit of three Consolations, three books on Anger and 
seven on Benefits. Seneca Ep. 8, 9 quotes with approval a triple 
putting of the same thought, and good illustrations may also 
be found elsewhere, as in his own words in his comparisons of 
the age of the universe and the age of man, Dial. 6, 21, 1; 11, 
1,1; Ep. 74, 11: 77%, 20. Notice also his quotations and com- 
ments on the “king bee” De Clem. 1, 19, 2 and Ep. 114, 23; 
on Sicily Dial. 6, 17, 2 and N. Q. 6, 30, 1; on quaeque dies Dial. 
10, 9, 2 and Ep. 108, 24; and, Dial. 6, 9, 5 and 9, 11 8, on the 


verse 
cuivis potest accidere quod cuiquam potest. 
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Instances of different degrees of elaboration occur also in the 
tragedies. A neatly turned group of words may be repeated, as 
in H. F. 614 and Medea 9 noctis aeternae chaos, but this shows 
no such skill in the use of words as do the lines which are varied 
in form. Troades 998 nunc victa nunc captiva nunc cunctis 
mihi | obsessa videor cladibus, is an expansion of H. F. 422 
capta nunc videor mihi. Shakespeare Macbeth 2, 2, 60 has a 
statement about washing clean the bloodstained hands; cf. Lu- 
cretius 6, 1076. This appears twice in the tragedies H. F. 
1330 ff. and Phaedra 723 ff. The first reads: 

quis Tanais aut quis Nilus aut quis Persica 
violentus unda Tigris aut Rhenus ferox 
Tagusve Hibera turbidus gaza fluens, 
abluere dextram poterit? Arctoum licet 


Maeotis in me gelida transfundat mare 
et tota Tethys per meas currat manus. 


The latter is shorter, omitting the Tagus which Hercules had 
seen, though mentioning the Tanais and the Maeotis, and adding 
the Oceanus: 

Quis eluet me Tanais? aut quae barbaris 

Maeotis undis Pontico incumbens mari? 


non ipse toto magnus Oceano pater 
tantum expiarit sceleris. O silvae! O ferae! 


Seneca realized that Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned, 
and presents two. The first in Medea 583 ff.: 


nulla vis flammae tumidive venti 
tanta, nec teli metuenda torti 
quanta, cum coniunx viduata taedis ardet et odit. 


Here the elements are flame, wind and dart, but different in 
H. O. 236 


O quam cruentus feminas stimulat furor, 
cum patuit una paelici et nuptae domus, 
Scylla et Charybdis Sicula contorquens freta 
minus est timenda, nulla non melior fera est. 


Another series showing variations are the passages giving pos- 
sible (“as long as”) and impossible (“sooner than”) condi- 
tions in nature. Vergil Aen. 1, 607 ff. has 


in freta dum fluvii current, dum montibus umbrae 
lustrabunt convexa, polus dum sidera pascet, 
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and this was a suggestion to Seneca in developing similar pic- 
tures in Oed. 516-520 and Medea 404-408. Each of these has, 
in addition to other elements, something from Vergil. There 
are entirely different elements in H. O. 1580-5 which are followed 
in 1586-90 by four different elements meaning “sooner than.” 
This passage does not greatly differ from Thy. 476-482. Simi- 
lar comparisons are in Phaedra 576-581; H. O. 339-341. The 
Octavia, 90 ff. and 227ff., adds still other elements. Some 
things that never will be are given in Oed. fr. 84 ff.: 
ipsa se in leges novas 
natura vertet, regeret in fontem citas 


revolutus undas amnis et noctem adferet 
Phoebea lampas, Hesperus faciet diem. 


III. ADAPTATIONS. 
A. In Seneca’s Prose. 


We may assume that Seneca had a memory somewhat like 
that of his father (see Seneca Rhet. Contr. Praef. 2-3), and that 
many pieces of the phraseology of his predecessors had fixed 
themselves in his mind, as if they had been from a Bible. The 
loss of large masses of Roman literary material renders it im- 
possible to determine how much in his works is reminiscen- 
tial. However, this is, for our purpose, immaterial, for 
we wish to give merely an indication of his use of the material 
from other works. His practice of daily review, Dial. 5, 36, 3, 
was derived from the Elder Cato; see Cicero De Sen. 11, 38. 
Every now and then in his prose works we find some verbal 
felicity which is reproduced either exactly or with slight vari- 
ations. Some illustrations both from prose and poetry will 
suffice to show his method. Caesar Bell. Gall. 3, 25, 1 speaks 
of no weapon falling in vain (frustra), while Seneca has in 
vanum, Dial. 9, 9, 3, and, as if he were quoting, in Dial. 6, 16, 5 
nullum aiunt frustra cadere telum. The connections of domes- 
tico . . . praeconio in Dial. 11, 8, 2 point to the Pro Archia 
10, 24 as its source. In the same way his remark about the 
rein and the goad in Dial. 4, 21, 3 and 7, 25, 6 adapts Cicero’s 
rendition of the remark.of Isocrates; see Peterson ad Quintilian 
10, 1, 75. The statement of the relation of the giver and the 
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receiver in Benef. 2, 10, 4 is drawn from Cicero De Am. 20, 71. 
When, Dial. 8, 8, 2, he mentions the inhumana crudelitas of the 
Carthaginians he had in mind Livy 21, 4, 9, just as, in speaking 
of Pompey, Dial. 6, 20, 4 and 6, 26, 2, he was thinking of Livy 
9, 17, 6. 

The adaptations from the poets are far more numerous, and 
it is not impossible that these may be classed among the dulcia 
vitia mentioned in Quintilian 10, 1, 129. The jests of fortune, 
Dial. 11, 16, 2, were a commonplace in the days of Plautus. 
The words in Dial. 6, 21, 5 fixus est cuique terminus shorten 
the thesis of Lucretius, 1, 76, and the reference to curing by 
deception, Dial. 5, 39, 4, comes from the same source, 1, 941. 
The reference to fruitless labor, Dial. 10, 11, 1, is also from 
Lucretius, 5, 1430. The injunction in Dial. 5,1, 1 cedere... 
dum tempestas prima desaevit recalls Vergil Aen. 4, 52, just as 
oculis . . . nunc in uno obtutu defixis et haerentibus, does Aen. 
1, 495 obtutuque haeret defixus in uno. The king, De Clem. 
1, 13, 4 sermone adfabilis accessuque facilis, is a transformed 
Polyphemus as portrayed by Vergil Aen. 3, 621 nec visu facilis 
nec dictu adfabilis ulli. The words in Dial. 6, 15, 1 qui dis 
geniti deosque genituri dicantur merely changed the conjunction 
and the grammatical number of the words in Aen. 9, 642. One 
might correctly infer that the command, Dial. 7, 20, 2, sed si 
vir es, suspice, etiamsi decidunt, magna conantis was based on 
Ovid Metam. 2, 328, even if Seneca had not quoted magnis 
tamen excidit ausis in section 5. 

Evidences of the use of Horace are still more numerous. The 
dictum, reluctante natura inritus labor est, in Dial. 9, 6, 2, 
though it has none of the words, is a transformation of Horace 
A. P. 385 


tu nihil invita dices faciesve Minerva. 


For an illustration of both utilization and adaptation, see Dial. 
4, 2, 4 adridemus ridentibus et contristat nos turba moerentium, 
and A. P. 101 ut ridentibus adrident, ita flentibus adsunt | hu- 
mani voltus. The theme in De Clem. 1, 1, 6 is natural goodness, 
on which there is the comment, quibus veritas subest . . . tem- 
pore ipso in maius meliusque procedunt, a result which Horace 
ascribes to the gods in Odes 3, 4, 66 vim temperatam di quoque 
provehunt | in maius. Similar to this are the following: 
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Dial. 6, 3, 3 eximis te numero vivorum, which has two words 
from Odes 2, 2, 17-19 Phraaten . . . numero beatorum eximit 
virtus ; and Dial. 10, 17, 6 per occupationes vita trudetur, which 
is suggested by Odes 2, 18, 15 truditur dies die. As in these 
passages, the words of Horace are at times merely a suggestion 
for a similar thought with some key-word retained. The fol- 
lowing will illustrate. From Odes 2, 1, 3 gravisque principum 
amicitias, Seneca in Dial. 1, 3, 14 gets inimicitias potentium 
graves. The thought in Odes 3, 21, 11 mero caluisse virtus, in 
Dial. 9, 17, 4 is given in entirely different words, Cato vino 
laxabat animum. Horace Odes 2, 13, 4, in his objurgation of 
the ill-famed tree, has in nepotum | perniciem opprobriumque 
pagi, while Seneca Dial. 11, 17, 3 applies to Caligula in exitium 
opprobriumque humani generis. Dial. 9, 1, 9 recedo non peior, 
sed tristior is a strengthening of Ep. 1, 16, 35 tristis recedo. 
Dial. 10, 20, 5 nemo non procul spes intendit is a generalization 
from A. P. 172 spe longus, referring to the old man. Dial. 
10, 11, 2 vita procul ab omni negotio utilizes Epodes 2, 1, while 
his words, Dial. 7, 27, 4, used in discussing the close observation 
of the defects of others, hoc tale est quale si quis pulcherrimorum 
corporum naevos aut verrucas derideat, quem fera scabies de- 
pascitur, combines Satires 1, 6, 67 velut si | egregio inspersos 
reprehendas corpore naevos; and ib. 1, 3, 74 ignoscet verrucis 
illius. Along the same line we may compare Dial. 4, 28, 8 aliena 
vitia in oculis habemus, a tergo nostra sunt, with Phaedrus 4, 10. 
The contrast of noble and ignoble beasts in De Clem. 1, 5, 5 
reverses the order, and puts in different words, ferarum ne gene- 
rosarum quidem, the statement of Ovid Tristia 3, 5, 33 lupus 
et . . . ursi et quaecumque minor nobilitate fera. 


B. Adaptations in Seneca’s Tragedies. 


a. From his prose. 


Owing to divergences in statement, for rhetorical reasons 
desirable, for metrical, necessary, there is often in the tragedies 
little more than a suggestion of the source from which the 
thought was derived. This source may be some other work of 
Seneca or that of some preceding writer. All equally well illus- 
trate the basic Roman character of the thought of Seneca. This 
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method might seem to be an instance of “ carrying coals to New- 
castle,” or better “ yAaix’ eis "AOqvas ” ; but it is rather the offer- 
ing of native Roman products in the Grecian literary mart. 

Seneca in Ep. 94, 28 quotes audentes fortuna iuvat, and in 
Medea 159 transforms it, fortuna fortes metuit, ignavos premit. 
The pilot needs the storm for his development, Dial. 6, 5, 5, and 
the same thought is in the maxim marcet sine adversario virtus, 
ib. 1, 2, 3; see 1, 4, 3. This is changed but little in Ag. 184 
sine hoste victus marcet. With this may be placed another 
saying, Ep. 3, 3 quidam fallere docuerunt, dum timent falli, 
which is to be compared with Phoen. 131 


quotiens necesse est fallere aut falli a suis. 


To help the wretched is a common thought, Benef. 7, 31, 4: 
Phaedra 985; Medea 223, as also community in misery, Dial. 
6, 12, 5; 11, 1, 3: Tr. 1026; Ag. 545, and that of crime on 
crime, Dial. 3, 16, 3; De Clem. 1, 13, 2: Thy. 1108; Phaedra 
727; Ag. 116; 170. The contrast of king and tyrant is not 
infrequent: De Clem. 1, 12, 1: Ag. 252; H. O. 882; 1300. To 
kill is sometimes an act of mercy, Dial. 3, 16, 3: Tr. 338, but 
the ferrum purum of Cato, Dial. 1, 2, 10, performing noble 
service, is praiseworthy in the case of all, H. O. 1565 


laudis est purum tenuisse ferrum. 


The declaration of Juno H. F. 111 facere si quicquam apparo 
| dignum noverca is explained by Dial. 12, 2, 4 nulli tamen non 
magno constitit etiam bona noverca. In the same way the 
allusion in Dial. 10, 10, 5 foratos animos, finds its explanation 
in the reference to the Danaides in Medea 751 urnis . . . fora- 
tis. Seneca declares, Dial. 6, 19, 2; cf. 2, 6, 1, that at Rome 
childlessness wins favor, but Theseus asserts that it is an evil, 
Phaedra 1262. With this we place the remark of Seneca, Ep. 
104, 27, about the children of Socrates, liberos . . . matri quam 
patri similiores, and the strengthened statement in Medea 24 
liberos similes patri, similesque matri. There is a happy result 
for near silence, as is shown by Dial. 4, 29, 4 qui dicere tibi 
nisi clam non vult, paene non dicit, and Phaedra 732 


secreta cum sit culpa quis testis sciet? 


Both sets of writings have references to animals held in by a 
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string of feathers, Dial. 4, 11, 5; De Clem. 1, 12, 5: Phaedra 50; 
cf. Vergil Aen. 12, 750. De Clem. 1, 18, 2 mille mortibus is 
akin to Phaedra 559 mille formas mortis. Seneca asserts in 
Dial. 7, 27, 3 ferendo vos vincam, which can be compared with 
H. F. 69 et posse caelum viribus vinci suis | didicit ferendo; and 
this with Tr. 272 magna momento obrui | vincendo didici. 

A few commonplace words and iphrases are likewise indica- 
tions of a kindred phraseology. Sub ictu, Dial. 6, 9, 5; 7, 12, 1; 
cf. Ep. 80, 3: Phoen. 168; solvendo non esse, Ep. 118, 1: Oed. 
963; infra, De Clem. 1, 5, 3: Thy. 366; Medea 523; supra, Ep. 
71, 18: Thy. 45; 268. There are several phrases with in, as in 
limine, in solido, in lubrico; Ep. 71, 28; 75, 10: Ag. 58, may 
be taken as illustrations. Bene est, habet and peractum est are 
thoroughly Roman; for occurrences see Index. 


b. From other Sources. 


1. Prose. 


There are some passages in which the tragedies reproduce, if 
not the words, as least a picture that has been derived from 
some prose source. Compare H. 0. 1440 qui sonus nostras ferit 
| caelestis aures? and Cicero Somnium Scip. 5, 10 quis est, qui 
complet meas aures tantus et tam dulcis sonus? The single 
touch in Phaedra 552 pro iure vires esse, is practically the 
boast of the Gauls, as given by Livy 5, 36, 5 se in armis ius 
ferre, and the words in Phaedra 706 et ipsa nostrae fata cog- 
nosco domus, is a change of Hannibal’s declaration, Livy 27, 51, 
13 agnoscere se fortunam Carthaginis fertur dixisse. H. O. 
1683 dirum frendens shows a prototype of Hannibal, Livy 30, 
20, 1. The statement in Phaedra 899 


ferro ac minis 
non cessit animus: vim tamen corpus tulit. 
labem hanc pudoris eluet noster cruor, 


was a part of current tradition, for it is the story of Lucretia 
transferred to poetry. It is not impossible that we have here 
an adaptation of the account of Livy 1, 58, 7 ceterum corpus 
est tantum violatum, animus insons; mors testis erit. The mes- 
sage of Lucretia, section 6, maturato opus est, is slightly changed 
in the message of the nutriz to Theseus, properato est opus, 
v. 870. 
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2. Lucretius and Catullus. 


Seneca’s prose works show that he both used and adapted 
statements of Lucretius, and the same method was extended to 
the tragedies. The juxtaposition of a positive and a negative 
is not infrequent. Dial. 5, 27, 3 mansuete, immansuetus; Dial. 
6, 1, 2, pietas, impie; and Dial. 11, 1, 1 immortale, mortalis 
are illustrations. Lucr. 1, 98 casta inceste is the suggestion for 
Phaedra 1192 morere si casta es viro | si incesta amori. 
“Suave,” says Lucretius 2, 1, for which Tr. 1019 has “ dulce” 
in a similar soothing scene. From Lucretius 3, 895 nec dulces 
occurrent oscula nati | praeripere, came Thy. 145 dum currit 
patrium natus ad osculum. The sketch of the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, Lucr. 1, 84 ff., is expanded in the picture of the sacrifice 
of Polyxena, Tr. 1157 ff. The same is true of what is said 
about the love of animals, Lucr. 1, 17 ff. and Phaedra 477 ff. 
The model for Hippolytus on the evolution of war, Phaedra 
552 ff., was Lucr. 5, 1280 ff., and the account of the plague at 
Athens, Lucr. 6, 1138-1286, furnished a few touches (vv. 1250; 
1283) for the description of the one at Thebes, Oed. 52; 64. 

Seneca in the Ludus 11, 6 quotes Catullus 3, 12 


illuc, unde negant redire quermmquam, 


which appears changed in the tragedies, H. F. 869; H. O. 48; 
1531; 1961. The choral passage in Medea 90-115 is the por- 
trayal of a Roman wedding scene, and line 113 festa dicax 
fundat convitia Fescenninus | solvat turba iocos, within a mar- 
riage song, is a reflection of Catullus 61, 121 ne diu taceat 
procax | Fescennina iocatio. 


3. Vergil. 


The evidences of adaptation from Vergil, Horace and Ovid 
are more numerous. But the appearance in the tragedies of 
some apt piece of phraseology is not necessarily evidence of 
conscious reproduction, for it may have been caught up into 
the current of expression, so that it was no longer the author’s 
but Rome’s. This however does not affect its consideration here, 
for, whether consciously or unconsciously adapted, it was thor- 
oughly Roman. 

The description of several characters mentioned in the tra- 
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gedies seems to have been stabilized by Vergil, and the picture 
of one could be transferred to another. The storm scene in 
Ag. 490 ff. had in view Vergil Aen. 1, 84 ff. In both, Neptune 
thrusts his head from the waters (575: 127), Vergil’s unda 
dehiscens (v. 106) becomes dehiscens pontus (v. 520), and, 
O terque quaterque beati (v. 94) is changed to quisquis ad 
Troiam iacet | felix vocatur (v. 535), preceded by the names 
of heroes, and followed by relative clauses. Pallas is the wielder 
of the thunderbolt in both scenes, and the Juno of Aen. 1, 50 
is likewise the Juno of H. F. 27 vivaces aget | violentus iras 
animus. The description of Astyanax in Tr. 474, beginning 
talis incessu fuit, is a palpable imitation of Aen. 3, 490, and 
that of Hector, 1b. 453, repeats something of what is said of 
Hector’s shade in Aen. 2, 268 ff. Compare 


Graias petebat facibus Idaeis rates, v. 454, 


and 
vel Danaum Phrygios iaculatus puppibus ignes, v. 276. 


Fata si poscent, or its equivalent, is used in connection with 
Calchas, Tr. 361: Aen. 2,121. Hercules in H. O. 801 is another 
Laocoon, Aen. 2, 223, while H. O. 1674 inplevit omnem voce 
feminea locum is copied after the calling by Aeneas, Aen. 2, 769. 
Ulysses in Tr. 760 is machinator fraudis et scelerum artifex, 
but only scelerum inventor in Aen. 2, 164. The words of Alc- 
mene in H. QO. 1802 quis me locus, quae regio . . . defendet 
come also from Vergil, Aen. 1, 459. The asseveration of Hecuba 
in Tr. 28 ff. recalls that of Aeneas in Aen. 2, 431, and the fol- 
lowing passage, ib. 44-50, gives her experience similar to that 
of Aeneas in Aen. 2,550 ff. Phoen. 267 fortuna belli semper 
ancipiti in loco generalizes the words of Dido in Aen. 4, 603; 
her imprecation, Aen. 4, 613 ff., is utilized in Medea 20 ff., and 
her wail, Aen. 4, 657, beginning felix, heu nimium felix, is 
changed to pro nimis felix, nimis in H. O. 1808. Congresse 
Achilli Troile in Ag. 784 changes the case, and rearranges the 
words, of Aen. 1, 475. The cave of Chiron, Tr. 841, montis exesi 
spatiosus antro, is modelled after that of Proteus, Vergil Georg. 
4, 419 specus ingens exesi latere in montis. 

Vergil’s description of the death of Priam, Aen. 2, 502, is 
distributed by Seneca between Thy. 742 and Ag. 220. Contrast 
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with this, as an illustration of the opposite rhetorical method, 
the concentration of two passages in Thy. 698 
e laevo aethere 


atrum cucurrit limitem sidus trahens. 
libata in ignes vina mutato fluunt 


cruenta Baccho. 
These lines are a combination of Aen. 2, 693 intonuit laevum 
et . . . stella facem ducens multa cum luce cucurrit and Aen. 
4, 455 


fusaque in obscenum se vertere vina cruorem. 


Thy. 563, pallidae natos tenuere matres, skillfully shortens and 
transposes some of the words in Aen. 7%, 518 trepidae matres 
pressere ad pectora natos. It should be noted that the simile in 
the Aeneid, vv. 528 ff., shows the rising conflict, while Seneca, 
vv. 573 ff., gives the end. 

The environment of Troy is the same, though the Xanthus, 
Tr. 195, takes the place of the Simois in Aen. 1, 100, and Tene- 
dos, notissima fama, Aen. 2, 21, is modified in Tr. 233 to nota 
fama Tenedos. In about the same way Aen. 2, 557 iacet ingens 
litore truncus, becomes in Tr. 147 Sigea premis litora truncus. 
In both, Crete is the island of the hundred cities, Tr. 830: Aen. 
3, 106. 

The following illustrations, with reference to the parallel pas- 
sages in the Aeneid, will be enough to show the persistence of 
the method of Seneca throughout the mass of the tragedies. 
Thy. 539 tua iam peracta gloria est, restat mea: Aen. 3, 493; 
ib. 2, 354 una salus victis becomes in Oed. fr. 88 unica Oedi- 
podae est salus; and Oed. 327 genitor horresco intuens is based 
on Aen. 2, 204. Phaedra 567 sed dux malorum femina general- 
izes a well-known statement in Aen. 1, 364. Four passages will 
illustrate the practical identity of the picture, but with different 
verbal coloring. Vergil says in Aen. 2, 48 aut aliquis latet error, 
the same number of words as in Thy. 473 errat hic aliquis dolus. 
Similar to these are Aen. 1, 150 iamque faces et saxa volant, 
and H. O. 323 saxa iamdudum ac faces in te ferentur; and also 
Aen. 6, 601 atra silex iam iam lapsura, and Thy. 77 iamque 
venturi . . . montis. Seneca in Hp. 78, 15 quotes the line con- 
taining meminisse iuvabit, Aen. 1, 203, and this appears trans- 
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formed in H. F. 660 quae fuit durum pati, | meminisse dulce 
est. We shall close with an illustration of the skillful adapta- 
tion of one of the similes of Vergil, Aen. 9, 435 

purpureus veluti cum flos succisus aratro 


languescit moriens, lassove papavera collo 
demisere caput, 


which reappears in Phaedra 375 


nunc ut soluto labitur moriens gradu 
et vix labante sustinet collo caput. 


4. Horace. 


Vergil furnished considerable descriptive material for the 
tragedies ; but Horace, both descriptive and philosophical. The 
long account of the blessings of country life in Phaedra 491-533 
has a few touches from the second epode, and the choral passage 
in Medea 301-382 gets its key-note, 

audax nimium qui freta primus 

rate tam fragili perfida rupit, 
from Horace Odes 1, 3, 9 ff. We would fain believe that ille 
potens sui in Odes 3, 29, 41 had a guiding influence on Seneca 
when he drew the picture of the philosophic king in Thy. 344- 
403. With this we place H. F. 743 quisquis est placide potens | 
dominusque vitae servat innocuas manus. Horace demonstrates 
the value of the golden mean, but Seneca states the proposition 
negatively in H. O. 679 quisquis medium defugit iter | stabili 
numquam tramite currit. He gives as illustrations Phaethon, 
and Icarus who dedit ignoto nomina ponto (cf. Odes 4, 2, 3), 
and follows with the lines 

stringat tenuis litora puppis 
a nec magna meas aura phaselos 
iubeat medium scindere pontum, 
which combines the thought of Odes 2, 10, 1-4, and 3, 29, 62-64. 
Horace continues in 2, 10, 22 sapienter idem | contrahes vento 
nimium secundo | turgida vela. Seneca has a kindred thought 
in Ag. 90 ff. vela secundis inflata notis | ventos nimium timuere 
suos, while Thy. 615 changes the sphere of application, and adds 
an opposite as a balance, 


nemo confidat nimium secundis 
nemo desperet meliora lassis. 
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There is considerable variety in the form of statement, and 
some of the apparent adaptations may indicate nothing more 
than the impress which the vocabulary of Horace had made on 
the current speech of the following century. The neat turn in 
Odes 1, 37,4 nunc . . . ornare pulvinar deorum tempus erat, is 
reflected in Medea 111 iam tempus erat succendere pinum, 
though the iam may seem to indicate an adaptation from Ovid. 
Rara fides, Odes 1, 35, 21: H. O. 605, is part of the same 
thought, but velox fortuna in Phaedra 1152 is suited to a conno- 
tation different from Odes 1, 34, 14, where Horace has rapax 
fortuna. In this connection Horace has valet ima summis mu- 
tare which Seneca worked into Thy. 598 ima permutat levis 
hora summis. For Odes 1, 12, 31 ponto | unda recumbit, Thy. 
589 has stagno pelagus recumbit, two different words being used. 
The references to the Tyndaridae in H. F. 14 and 556 utilize 
Odes 1, 3, 2 and 4, 8, 31. H. F. 109 nobis prius insaniendum 
est applies to Juno the precept of A. P. 102. Lwudit begins 
H. F. 141 and Odes 3, 11, 10, though the subject is of different 
class and gender. The patiens auris is mentioned in H. F. 365 
and Ep. 1, 1, 40, and the direction of search is changed from 
caelum in Odes 1, 3, 38 to Stygias undas in H. F. 187; cf. 
Phaedra 485. Odes 2, 18, 5 neque Attali | ignotus heres regiam 
occupavi as surely suggested H. F. 341 non vetera patriae iura 
possideo domus | ignavus heres, as did Odes 1, 35, 35 quid 
intactum nefasti liquimus? . . .. quibus | pepercit aris? Thy. 
221, 


quid enim reliquit crimine intactum, aut ubi 
sceleri pepercit? 


The words expressing fears of a deluge in Odes 1, 2, 6 are 
differently applied in Thy. 132, but ib. 236 hinc omne cladis 
mutuae fluxit malum has the same key-note as Odes 3, 6, 19-20. 
Non quicquid Libycis terit | fervens area messibus, ib. 356, is a 
noticeable statement for a Grecian chorus, but eminently proper 
for Horace Odes 1, 1, 10. Nec sit irarum modus | pudorve, ib. 
26, borrows modus and pudor from Odes 1, 24,1. Non fulget 
altis splendidum tectis ebur, ib. 457, gives the facts of Odes 
2, 18, 1, while O nos dura sorte creatos, ib. 882, is the dura aetas 


of Odes 1, 35, 34. 
Occidere est vetare cupientem mori, Oed. fr. 100, is a piece of 
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philosophy like A. P. 467 invitum qui servat. Phoen. 169 quam 
paene ... adspexi adapts Odes 2, 13, 21 quam paene... 
vidimus as Phoen. 183 fulgentes procul | armis catervas vidit 
reflects Odes 1, 7, 19 fulgentia signis | castra. 

The Phaedra is rich in reminiscences,’ only one of which will 
be quoted. We find in vv. 496 ff. 


non aura populi et vulgus infidum bonis 
non pestilens invidia, non fragilis favor 


haud illum niger 
edaxque livor dente degeneri petit. 

The first of this is an adaptation of Odes 3, 3, 2 with a change 
of ardor to favor, and of 3, 2, 20 arbitrio popularis aurae. 
Seneca Dial. 3, 18, 2 has favor popularis, 11, 9, 4 edax... 
invidia, and Ep. 7, 1 edax tempus, perhaps from Ovid Metam. 
15, 234; cf. 15, 872 edax vetustas, which is in Oed. 549. Odes 
3, 30, 3 has imber edax, while Lucan 1, 287 follows the trage- 
dies. For the close, see Odes 4, 3, 16 dente . . . invido; and 
Ovid Tristia 4, 10, 123 livor iniquo . . . dente momordit opus, 
so that this may be an instance of blending by Seneca. 


Premiturque iuncto | funere funus in Oed. 132 is grammatic- 
ally like Odes 2, 18, 15, and crate, Oct. 423, points to Epode 
2, 45, while verse 26 queruntur in silvis aves, is changed in 
Oed. 460 to 


garrula per ramos avis obstrepit, 


Horace using the last verb to express the sound of the waters. 
Equitare in Oed. 115: Odes 2, 9, 24; mors atra, 1b. 163: cf. Sat. 
2, 1, 58 mors atris . . . alis; bimaris, 1b. 286: Odes 1, 7, 2; 
lucidum caeli decus, ib. 409: Carm. Saec. 2; pampineis, ib. 436: 
Odes 4, 8, 33 show the use of minutiae from Horace. 

Primisque nondum cornibus in Tr. 547 reverses Odes 3, 13, 4. 
Mitior hostia, Medea 66: Odes 1, 19, 16; discissa membra, 1b. 
260: Sat. 1, 4, 62; dum licet, ib. 496: Odes 3, 11, 50; and 
lustravi, ib. 756: Odes 3, 25, 12, are suggested rather than given 
by Horace. The same method is illustrated by some passages 


2401; cf. Thy. 952: Odes 2, 11, 16; 431: 2, 18, 40; 445: 1, 19, 16; 
476: 4,7, 13; 501: 4, 3, 16;-806: 3, 5, 43; 855: 1, 15, 9; 1185: 3, 25, 18; 
548 ff.: Ep. 1, 18, 23 and 1, 12, 14; 1265: Sat. 1, 4, 62. 
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from the Agamemnon. Cape dona libens, v. 406, is a contrac- 
tion of dona praesentis cape laetus horae in Odes 3, 8, 27. Verse 
486 nox prima caelum sparserat stellis is the completion of what 
Horace mentions in Sat. 1, 5, 10, and Odes 3, 15, 6 stellis 
nebulam spargere candidis. Fuge et scelestas hostium vita 
manus, ib. 969, is an application by Electra to Orestes of the 
advice given by Hypermnestra to her husband in Odes 3, 11, 39. 


maria si iungi iubes 
in H. O. 82 is an application of what Odes 2, 2, 11 says of 
Gades, and is not inappropriate for Hercules. Par ille est 


superis, ib. 104, recalls Diomede in Odes 1, 6, 16. Widely 
separated parts are combined in ib. 753 


decus illud orbis atque praesidium unicum 
quem fata terris in locum dederant Iovis. 


The second line is suggested by Odes 4, 2, 38; the first is a 
variation of Odes 1, 1, 2 praesidium et decus. Seneca Dial. 
6, 17, 1 has praesidium ac decus; and 2, 17, 4 decus columenque. 
Other variations are found in the tragedies: Tr. 128 columen 
. .. praesidium; H. F. 1258 firmamen . . . columen; Phaedra 


418 caeli sidus et noctis decus; Oct. 173 sidus . . . columen. 
The use of sidus in the last passage is explained by the applica- 
tion of the term to Claudius in Dial. 11, 13,1. Odes 3, 25, 10 ff. 
is the basis of H. O. 1054f. The description of Orpheus in 
this connection may combine Horace and Vergil Georg. 4, 455 ff. 
The way to the stars, H. 0. 1980 (cf. Oct. 488), is the thought 
of Horace applied also to Hercules in Odes 3, 3, 9. 


5. Ovid. 


The birth of Seneca followed shortly after the death of Vergil 
and of Horace, and his youth fell within the period of the 
activity of Livy and of Ovid. For this reason the works of the 
latter must be counted as one of the formative influences on 
the style of Seneca. This is especially true as Ovid in the Hero- 
ides wrote of some of the characters afterwards presented in the 
tragedies. The poet is characterized in N. Q. 3, 27, 13 poetarum 
ingeniosissimus . . . ad pueriles ineptias reduxisset. Yet the 
two were congenial spirits, for both were sent into exile, perhaps 
for similar reasons, and in Seneca’s works are found more than a 
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score of quotations from the Metamorphoses, but only three from 
his other works. Immemor metae iuvenis paternae is used of 
Phaethon in Medea 603, and Phaedra 1098, describing the 
horses of Hippolytus, reproduces with slight change Metam. 2, 
202 ff. The four winds, Ag. 497 


adversus Euro Zephyrus et Boreae Notus 


may be compared with Tristia 1, 2, 27-30 where they are given 
in the same order. Compare Phaedra 1140, where the Corus 
takes the place of Zephyrus. The mention of Eurus in Ag. 503 


Eurus orientem movet 
Nabataea quatiens regna et Eoos sinus, 


is a metrical transformation of Metam. 1, 61 


Eurus ad auroram Nabataeaque regna recessit. 


The frozen sea trodden by Hercules, H. F. 539 calcavit freti 
terga rigentia, is suggested by Tristia 3, 10, 39 durum calcavi- 
mus aequor; cf. v. 31. The references to the Maeander, though 
differing in form, H. F. 687: Her. 9, 55-6, are both in connection 


with Hercules. The account of Achelous and Nessus in H. O. 
494; cf. 1b. 303, goes back to Metam. 9, 1ff., unoque turpe 
subdidit cornu caput, v. 501, a variation of Metam. 9, 97 


et lacerum cornu mediis caput abdidit undis. 


The poisoned robe of Nessus, H. O. 720 missa palla est tabe 
Nessea inlita, differs but slightly from Her. 9, 165 inlita Nesseo 
misi tibi texta veneno. Compare Phasiaca coniunx, H. O. 954; 
ef. Ag. 121, with Phasias . . . puella, Ex Ponto 3, 3, 80, and 
virtus in astra tendit, ib. 1980; cf. H. F. 441, with tendit in 
ardua virtus, Ex Ponto 2, 2, 113. The declaration H. 0. 987 
error a culpa vacat is the burden of the wailing of Ovid in his 
exile; see Tristia 1, 2, 98. Medea 223 ff. hoc reges habent | 
magnificum ... prodesse miseris is the thought expressed in 
different words, Ex Ponto 2, 9, 11 regia . . . res est succurrere 
lapsis ; cf. Seneca Dial. 7, 24, 3; 9, 1, 12. The closing strains 
of the chorus in Thy. 401 

illi mors gravis incubat, 

qui notus nimis omnibus, 

ignotus moritur sibi, 
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is the reverse of Tristia 3, 4, 25 bene qui latuit, bene vixit. The 
reference to the dying swan is the same in Phaedra 307: Tristia 
5, 1,11. Compare Tristia 3, 12, 18 cedunt verbosi garrula bella 
fori, with H. F. 174, rabiosa fori iurgia vendens | improbus 
iras et verba locat. Here the idea expressed by fori is altogether 
Roman. In the Octavia 406 ff. is an account of the early ages 
following Metam. 1, 125 ff., and there is a similar touch in Phae- 
dra 533 ff.; of. Ep. 90, 37 and 95, 13 ff. 


C. Adaptations from Seneca’s Tragedies. 


1. Lucan. 


The Roman fiber in the tragedies is shown, not only by the 
utilization of the material of others, but also of their material 
by others. While it is possible that when there is a resemblance 
between a statement in the tragedies and one in some later work 
it may be due to the use of some lost work of Seneca, yet either 
derivation would be evidence of the recognition of its Roman 
character. There is a family resemblance between the tragedies 
and the Pharsalia of Lucan, showing that both writers had con- 
sidered the same poetical pictures. Some of the resemblances 
have their origin in previous writers, but it is still a matter of 
interest that both Seneca and Lucan should have seized on the 
same expression, or at least the same so far as differences of 
meter admitted sameness. Pichon, Les Sources de Lucain, pp. 
242 ff., presents points of resemblance, and, p. 250, leaves unde- 
cided the question of which was the borrower. But as the simi- 
lar portrayal of Caesar, Cato and Pompey had been fixed in the 
prose works of Seneca before the writing of the Pharsalia, we 
must hold that it was Lucan who was the borrower. We find in 
Seneca Ep. 94, 65 unum ante se ferre non potuit, and Ag. 260 
nec regna socium ferre nec taedae sciunt. This sentiment is 
expressed by Lucan 1, 92 nulla fides regni sociis. He also has 
Seneca’s thought in 1, 125 nec quemquam iam ferre potest Cae- 
sarve priorem | Pompeiusve parem. Florus 4, 2, 14; 4, 2, 30 has 
the same declaration, which may have come from Livy, or have 
been added to the Epitome from Lucan. The statement Tr. 915 
causam .. . tueri iudice infesto reminds one of what is said 
about Caesar and Pompey by Lucan 1, 127. 
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The work of the Argo, Medea 335 ff. 


bene dissaepti foedera mundi 
traxit in unum Thessala pinus, 


is enlarged in Lucan 3, 193 ff. 

inde lacessitum primo mare, cum rudis Argo 

miscuit ignotas temerato litore gentes 

primaque cum ventis pelagique furentibus undis 

composuit mortale genus, fatisque per illam 

accessit mors una ratem. 
The description of a storm, Lucan 5, 593 ff., cf. 9, 319 ff., is 
somewhat like that in Ag. 490 ff., both containing the expres- 
sion decimus fluctus. Seneca, however, includes a verse from 
Ovid Metam. 1, 61, which he quotes N. Q. 5, 16,1. It is notice- 
able that the Corus is the wind most frequently mentioned by 
Lucan, and is on a par with the Eurus in the tragedies; cf. Thy. 
578 Bruttium Coro feriente pontum, the transformation of a 
line in Horace Odes 2, 16, 23 agente nimbos . . . Euro. There 
is a reference to the Black Sea in H. F. 545 

stat pontus vicibus mobilis annuis 

navem nunc facilis, nunc equitem pati. 
Ovid Tristia 3, 10, 31-2 is the source of the facts, but the form 
is a copy of Horace Odes 4, 8, 7. 

Protinus radios locus | admisit omnes, says Seneca in H. 0. 
1634, and Lucan 3, 444 has admisere diem, in the description 
of a similar grove, some phases of which are like the grove 
drawn in Thy. 651. Here also will be placed the allusion in 
Lucan 7, 807 


erige congestas Oetaeo robore silvas. 


The geographical information in H. 0. 1159 is especially notice- 
able. 


vincet scopulos inde Typhoeus 

et Tyrrhenam feret Inarimen, 
feret Aetnaeos inde caminos 
scindetque latus montis aperti, 
nondum Enceladus fulmine victus. 


Compare with this the similes in Lucan 5, 99 


ceu Siculus flammis urguentibus Aetnam 
undat apex, Campana fremens ceu saxa vaporat 
conditus Inarimes aeterna mole Typhoeus. 
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The day of doom is mentioned in H. O. 1107 mundo cum 
veniet dies. In Lucan 1, 73 it is suprema hora | anticum 
repetens iterum chaos. Notice also the passage in Thy. 881 
beginning in nos aetas ultima venit. Lucan 3, 40 has mors 
ipsa nihil, an idea which was borrowed from Seneca (Fr. 28, 
Haase), post mortem omnia finiuntur, etiam ipsa, and Tr. 407 
[ipsa mors nihil]. Jocasta’s words in Phoen. 7 


hoc leve est quod sum nocens, feci nocentes, 
are slightly varied in Lucan 8, 137 
sed iam satis est fecisse nocentes. 


Lucan 6, 442 has a reference to the collection of herbs portrayed 
by Seneca in Medea 723 ff. Seneca perhaps wrote in Medea 376 


[Indus gelidum potat Araxen 
Albin Persae Rhenumque bibunt], 


which is better put in Lucan 7, 188 Armeniumque bibit Ro- 
manus Araxen. In Phaedra 501 edax livor seeks not the lowly 
man; in Lucan 1, 288 it is put livor edax tibi cuncta negat. 
Two verbal tidbits will be mentioned. Thy. 576; Tr. 335; Ag. 
617: Lucan 1, 249 alta pax; and sub ictu in Thy. 645; Phoen. 
168 sceleris: Lucan 5, 728 fortunae. 


2. Other Writers. 


Seneca Dial. 10, 13, 1 and Curtius 10, 9, 3 agree in the use 
of sidus, and also Ep. 56, 9 and 7, 1, 4 of otii vitia negotio 
discuti, “ ills of idleness killed by business.” Compare also the 
account of the wounding of Alexander in Ep. 59, 12 and Curt. 
8, 10, 27 ff., where Seneca gives the words of Alexander in direct 
discourse, Curtius with dixisse fertur. As the facts given by 
Seneca are evidently not copied from Curtius, the verbal resem- 
blances may be held to be due to copying or adaptation by 
Curtius in harmony with his persistent practice of variational 
quotation ; see A. J. P. 36, 412 ff. Ep. 59, 12 gentes ne finitimis 
quidem satis notas is in Curt. 7, 3, 5, and slightly changed in 
Tr. 303 


magnumque terrae nomen ignotae audient. 


Curt. 10, 5, 35 says of fortuna, quam solus omnium mortalium 
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in potestate habuit, a sentiment not unlike that in Medea 523 
fortuna semper omnis infra me stetit. 


Horace Sat. 1, 1, 68 Tantalus . . . captat is used in Thy. 2 
avido fugaces ore captantem cibos. The same verb is in Ep. 
72, 8 canem .. . frusta aperto ore captantem, but, because of 
the association, the passage in the tragedy would seem a better 
basis for Curt. 4, 7, 14 and 4, 16, 12 aquam hianti ore cap- 
tantes. There is a similar use of in limine, H. F. 1140 vitae: 
Curt. 6, 3, 16 victoriae; 9, 2, 26 operum. The use of precario 
is noticeable, as it is found in the precept Thy. 214 ubicumque 
tantum honesta dominanti licent | precario regnatur, and Curt. 
6, 3, 6; 9, 2, 34; 10, 2, 15, in speeches of Alexander. Curt. 
6, 3, 6 iugum rigida cervice subeuntibus barbaris is parallel to 
Ep. 71, 25 onera rigida cervice sustollat, and in poetical form 
Thy. 933 pondera regni | non inflexa cervice pati. 

The writings of Tacitus are permeated with material drawn 
from Seneca, and there seem to be some touches from the tra- 
gedies. H. F. 390 quid matres loquar | passas et ausas scelera 
is like Germ. 18, 11 passuram ausuramque, both in the gender 
and in the arrangement of the words; cf. Hist. 2, 46, 5 passuros 
ausurosque. Compare Thy. 533 liceat in media mihi | latere 
turba, with Agr. 40, 16 turbae servientium inmixtus est. 

Though Maternus rose to prominence during the reign of 
Nero, Dial. de Orat. 11, 8, and must have been associated with 
Seneca, he does not seem to have drawn any of his discussion 
from the latter, though he has, ib. 12, 26, Medea Ovidii aut 
Varii Thyestes. However, as a curious rhetorical coincidence, 
compare the ending of the Thyestes with that of the Dialogus. 


Thyestes: Vindices aderunt dei. | his puniendum vota te tradunt mea. 
Atreus: te puniendum liberis trado tuis. 


The Dialogus closes as follows : 


(Maternus) : ego te poetis, Messalla autem antiquariis criminabimur. 
(Messalla): at ego vos rhetoribus et scholasticis. 


We may assume that Martial had the admiration of a fellow- 
Spaniard for Seneca whose writings were before him in his early 
years. Though writing for an entirely different purpose, Martial 
has here and there a note borrowed from Seneca. Each had an 
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independent wish for quiet, as is shown by Thy. 393 me dulcis 
saturet quies, and Mart. 7, 42, 4 placet alta quies. Compare 
H. F. 203 certa sedet | sordida parvae fortuna domus with Mart. 
10, 96, 4 


et repetam saturae sordida rura casae. 


See also Phoen. 231 parva me abscondat casa, and H. O. 124 
sordidae . . . casae. Both set forth the same contrast with the 
casa: H. F. 174 [hic clamosi] | rabiosa fori iurgia vendens, and 
Mart. 10, 53, 1 clamosi gloria circi; and 5, 16, 6 vendere verba. 
There is pleasure when, H. F. 159, sentit tremulum linea piscem : 
Mart. 3, 58, 27 tremulave captum linea trahit piscem, cf. 1, 55, 
10 et piscem tremula salientem ducere saeta. The thought is the 
same in Oed. fr. 146 morte prohiberi haud queo, and Mart. 
1, 42, 3 mortem non posse negari. Compare Tr. 251 didicitque 
Achilles et dea gnatos mori, with Mart. 5, 64, 5 cum doceant 
ipsos posse perire deos. The most interesting of all the parallels 
as pieces of phraseology are Thy. 307 


leve est miserias ferre, perferre est grave, 


and Mart. 9, 68, 10 


nam vigilare leve est, pervigilare grave est. 


ITV. CHRONOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Thy. 142 notior | nulla est Ioniis fabula navibus seems to be 
placed too soon after the event. As the Hercules Furens is 
timed after the return of Hercules with Cerberus (see vv. 787 ff. ; 
and 837), the item in v. 763 


terretque mensas avida Phineas avis 


is interesting, though in point of time the mention of Phineus 
may be better suited for the chorus in Thy. 154 Phineis avibus 
praeda fugacior. But why ask for a definite chronology in the 
cloudland of myth? Juno in H. F. 18 during the lifetime of 
Theseus, mentions Ariadne among the vetera odia; H. F. 390 
shows that Megara knew of the sons of Oedipus, and Medea 
780 that the death of Hercules had already taken place. 
Geographical knowledge had greatly widened between the days 
of the actors and the time of Seneca. The Greeks under Alex- 
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ander had advanced into the East; the Romans had followed 
his course, and had also explored the West, so that they were 
acquainted with many places unknown to Hecuba, or Phaedra. 
It may be conventionally proper to assign to Medea some re- 
marks about the country between Colchis and Corinth, and it is 
supposable that Hercules was intimately acquainted with Africa 
and Spain, and had communicated his knowledge to others. All 
items referring to these places may be conventionally proper; 
as a matter of fact, Seneca had learned much from Mela, as well 
as from his own investigations; see Fragmenta VI, VII, VIII, 
Haase. Because of this, many items represent the knowledge 
of Seneca, rather than that of the actors. Lands, rivers and 
mountains are mentioned with the exactness of Roman informa- 
tion, and we shall present them as a Roman, rather than a 
Grecian, element in the tragedies. Noticeable is a piece of con- 
ventional geography, Phaedra 8 scandite colles semper canos | 
nive Riphaea. Lucan 4, 118 has Riphaeas hic solve nives. The 
ultimate source of both statements is Vergil Georg. 4, 518 


arvaque Riphaeis numquam viduata pruinis. 


Several points were certainly associated in the tradition with 
the activities of Hercules. The mention of Calpe in H. O. 
1244; 1257; 1573, of the Pyrenees in Phaedra 74, is appro- 
priate, and especially of Geryon, H. F. 236 pastor triformis 
litoris Tartesii. Remarkably definite is Medea 729 


nomenque terris qui dedit Baetis suis 
Hesperia pulsans maria languenti vado, 


and also Thy. 354 unda Tagus aurea | claro devehit alveo; cf. 
H. F. 1332. The reference to this river, however, is proper for 
Lucan 7, 755 quidquid Tagus expuit auri. We find in Medea 
590 ubi impellit Rhodanus profundum, and we have no reason 
to doubt the fact, for the celestial Hercules declared, Seneca 
Ludus 7, 2, 11, Rhodanus ingens amne praerapido fluit. With 
equal certainty we may assign other items to his experience, 
either south of, or on, the Mediterranean. Phaedra 64 shows 
that Hippolytus had learned of Gaetulos . . . leones, and also, 
ib. 356, of Poeni leones. H. 0. 1256 mentions the Maurum 
. . . litus and we find in ib. 1109 quicquid per Libyam iacet | et 
sparsus Garamans tenet; cf. Phaedra 73. It is not unduly 
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stressing the influence of Hercules to assign to him the authority 
for the remark Medea 684 ferventis . . . harena Libyae, a fact 
that might seem foreign to the knowledge of a Grecian nutriz, 
but proper for Lucan 1, 367 per calidas Libyae sitientis harenas. 
As Hercules preceded Ulysses it must have been he who first 
told of the wonders of Aetna, of Scylla and Charybdis, and of 
whatever else is given of Sicilian scenes. We might rightly 
ascribe to Ulysses what is said of the Albis(?), and especially 
the item, Medea 715 


aut quos sub axe frigido sucos legunt 
lucis Suebae nobiles Hercyniis. 


This might be a tenable supposition if the words were not 
assigned to a character who lived before Ulysses. 

How familiar the early Greeks were with the Alani, Thy. 630; 
the Batanae, H. O. 160; the Dahae, Thy. 370; 603; the Getae, 
the Parthi and the Persae “quaerere distuli, nec scire fas est 
omnia.” ‘Certainly the location of the Amazons on the Ther- 
modon was known more definitely after the days of Clitarchus, 
and this is probably true of the Hydaspes gemmifer, Medea 728, 
as well as of sub aeterna nive | Hyrcana tellus. Seneca may 
have learned from Roman traders in the East about the Ar- 
menian lion, Thy. 732, and tiger, H. O. 245, and also the tigris 
. . « Gangetica, Oed. 464; cf. Thy. 707; compare Mart. Spect. 
1, 18, 2 tigris, ab Hyrcano gloria rara iugo. 

Italian geographical terms were certainly more familiar to 
Seneca than to the actors. This is true of Thy. 497 sagax .. . 
Umber, though it may not be true of Phaedra 34 acres... 
Molossos. Perhaps the Sicanians had moved to Sicily before the 
days of Hercules, so that there is justification for H. O. 1365 
quae tanta nubes flamma Sicanias secat. The references to the 
Ausonian sea, Medea 356 and 411, are by actors preceding 
Ulysses. 

The words Fescenninus, Medea 113, and quiritibus, Thy. 396, 
are entirely Roman, and the references to Thessalian charms 
conventionally so, after the Thessalis venenis of Horace Odes 
1, 27, 21. However, the terms used are slightly different: 
Phaedra 429 cantus; ib. 799 carmina, and Medea 794 minis. 
Another interesting touch is Phaedra 360 lucae boves. The 
remarks of the nutriz in Phaedra 461 ff. in regard to pruning 
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would be suitable for a Roman Cato. H. O. 703 quarum feriunt 
sipara nubes, and Medea 327 alto | rubicunda tremunt sipara 
velo, refer to a practice in the days of Seneca. He comments 
in Ep. 77, 1 ff. on the use by Alexandrine ships of the siparum, 
quod in alto omnes habent naves, alto being the common term. 
Lucan 5, 429 also speaks of this topsail. Thy. 608 and Oed. fr. 
103 give ius . . . necis atque vitae, a fundamental Roman legal 
principle, as the prerogative of a king. 

There are two passages referring to the wearing of ear-rings. 
H. O. 662 


coniunx modico nupta marito 
non disposito clara monili 

' gestat pelagi dona rubentis 
nec gemmiferas detrahit aures 
lapis Eoa lectus in unda. 


There is a similar thought in Phaedra 399 


nec niveus lapis 
deducat aures Indici donum maris. 
odore crinis sparsus Assyrio vacet. 


This is Seneca’s contrast with Roman social conditions, as is 
shown by the question, Dial. 7, 17, 2, quare uxor tua locupletis 
domus censum auribus gerit? cf. Petronius 67. The second 
line from the Phaedra is an adaptation of Horace Odes 2, 11, 16 
Assyriaque nardo | uncti. 

The warriors are roused by the classicum, Thy. 574 silet mur- 
mur grave classicorum ; follow the aquila, Phoen. 28; fight with 
Roman weapons and protect themselves with Roman armor. 
Phaedra 116 shows that the gaesum was known, though it is 
supposed to be a Gallic weapon. Thy. 491 plagis tenetur clausa 
dispositis fera has a Roman tinge, and in general the method of 
hunting is the same. Phaedra 32 ff. gives the details, not unlike 
those in Horace Epode 2. 


V. SumMMARY. 


The general view of life is the same for Seneca the philosopher 
as for Seneca the writer of tragedies. In both fields he gives 
the same view of the earliest and fhe latest days, of the king, 
both actual and philosophical, of the high and the lowly, and of 
other phases of life. The ethical and the political tone is the 
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same for his prose as for his tragedies, and in the latter are a 
number of passages which accurately describe conditions under 
the emperors, especially under Nero. After making proper al- 
lowance for changes due to metrical requirements, the rhetorical 
color may be considered the same in both sets of works. This is 
especially noticeable in the adaptations from previous writers; 
Vergil, Horace and Ovid furnish many an item for both. As 
Seneca utilized the work of other writers, so later writers utilized 
his, and as he gathered Roman material from his predecessors, 
so his successors gathered from him. 
R. B. STEELE. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


II—SECARE PARTIS: 


THE EARLY ROMAN LAW OF EXECUTION AGAINST 
A DEBTOR. 


In ancient days, the way of the borrower was hard everywhere, 
but apparently nowhere so hard as in the Rome of the fifth cen- 
tury B. 0., when, if the Twelve Tables really say what they have 
long been supposed to say, a duly adjudicated debtor, if he failed 
to pay the judgment or get it paid, might have been killed by his 
creditor or sold into foreign slavery, or, if there were several 
creditors, might have been cut into pieces by them in proportion 
to their shares. 

That is drastic enough to satisfy Shylock, or the typical mort- 
gagee of early American melodrama. And it is not merely 
cruel, but it becomes grotesque, when we note the provision that 
the dissecting creditors are not to be held too strictly to keep 
the due ratio of their conflicting claims. If the Romans at any 
stage of their development had such a law, they were less re- 
moved from savagery than their admirers have liked to believe. 
For that reason Renaissance scholars refused to believe it. 
Modern writers, on the other hand, have hastened with some 
heat to affirm their belief in it, lest they be accused of sentimen- 
tality in their historical attitude. Niebuhr, for example, was 
quite sure that even the attempt to question that interpretation 
was a sign of Unwahrheit und Verkehrtheit, “falsehood and 
perversity,” on the part of the questioner.* 

We derive our information chiefly from Gellius, who repre- 
sents Favorinus and Sextus Caecilius discussing the matter in 
detail in the first chapter of his 20th book. Caecilius gives first 
the substance, then the text, of the XII Tables (i, 43-45) regu- 
lating the process of executing judgment against a condemned 
debtor. There were first thirty days of grace, evidently — 
although the law does not say so—to give him an opportunity 
of getting the money due either from the sale of his property 
or from his friends. He might then be arrested by his credi- 


1 Niebuhr, Rém. Gesch. ii, 670. Of. Puchta, Institutionen, ii, 179, 
Anm., n. 
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tor, and brought before the praetor, where he is adjudged to 
the custody of the creditor as an addictus and held straightly 
confined. Gellius goes on as follows: 


Now, in the imterval there was a privilege of compromising the claim, 
and unless a compromise was reached, debtors were kept in chains sixty 
days. Within these sixty days, they were brought to the comitium before 
the praetor three market days in succession (trinis nundinis continuis) , 
and public proclamation was made of the amount of the judgment. 
And on the third market day, they were capitally punished or were sold 
into foreign slavery across the Tiber. But (the legislators), as I have 
said, the better to establish the binding character of obligations, made 
this form of capital punishment a dreadful thing by a display of pecu- 
liar severity and by surrounding it with new terrors. For if there 
were more than one creditor to whom the debtor was adjudged, they 
permit the creditors to cut up and divide the body of the man so con- 
demned. And indeed I shall cite the very words of the law, lest you 
suppose that I am seeking to avoid the odium of doing so. They are 
as follows: On the third market day, let them cut the parts. If they 
cut more or less, the law will not take account of it. (Tertiis nundinis 
partis secanto: Si plus minusve secuerunt, se fraude esto.) 


Gellius goes on to argue that the very atrocity of this pro- 
cedure proved that it was never meant to be taken seriously. 
He says very emphatically that he never heard or read of any 
man being so dealt with. And in this he is confirmed by all 
the other ancient writers who hold the same view of the mean- 
ing of these words— Quintilian,? Dio Cassius,’ Tertullian.‘ 
All hasten to add that the provision was contrary to public feel- 
ing and that it quickly became obsolete. 

What do the words partis secanto mean? Mr. Buckler in the 
Yorke Prize Essay, Contract in Roman Law, says,’ “ We should 
a priori translate thus: ‘ On the third market day, let the credi- 
tors cut up and divide the debtor’s body.’” I am not altogether 
sure that the translation is really a priori, and not rather a 


?Quintilian, Inst. Or. 3, 6, 84, sunt enim quaedam non laudabilia 
natura, sed iure concessa, ut in duodecim tabulis, debitoris corpus inter 
creditores dividi licuit, quam legem mos publicus repudiavit. 

*Dio Cassius, fr. 17, 8. 

‘Tertullian, Apologet. 4. Sed et iudicatos retro in partes secari a 
creditoribus leges erant. Consensu tamen publico crudelitas postea 
erasa est et in pudoris notam capitis poena conversa. Bonorum adhi- 
bita proscriptio suffundere maluit hominis sanguinem quam effundere. 

* Buckler, Contract in Roman Law, p. 49. 
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posteriori by some seventeen hundred years. That is, Mr. Buck- 
ler thinks that this is the first translation that would occur to 
him, because he knows how Gellius and the others understood 
it. However, most modern Romanists are in full agreement 
with Mr. Buckler, and it cannot be denied that their position 
is a strong one. 

Yet the strength lies principally in one fact—in the age of 
this interpretation. It is as old as Quintilian. In Quintilian’s 
time, commentaries on the XII Tables were still being vigor- 
ously written by lawyers, who treated the Decemviral legislation 
much as Magna Carta was treated by American and English 
lawyers in the last four centuries. Marcus Fabius is distinctly 
not to be despised from any point of view, but his judgment 
as to what Latin words meant that were written nearly five 
hundred years before he was born, is not infallible. If it were 
Livy or Cicero, the evidence would be measurably stronger, for 
the practise of memorizing the XII Tables was still extant in 
Cicero’s boyhood—Cicero himself had learned them,°—but men 
had ceased to do so for a century and a half in Quintilian’s time. 
We do not accept Quintilian’s authority as conclusive as to a 
vexed passage in the Fourth Eclogue of Virgil.’ His opinion 
has great weight, but it is something less than final. And of 
course, what is said of him, applies with much greater force to 
Gellius, to Tertullian, to Dio Cassius. If we should reach the 
conclusion that partis secanto did not mean what they believed 
it meant, the fact of their opinion serves only to establish the 
inveterate character of the error. 

There is one other element of strength in the prevailing 
opinion. That is, the weakness of the view that is generally 
advanced to replace it. There have always been those who un- 
derstood secare partis as the division, not of the debtor’s body, 
but of his property. The eminent Bynkershoekius so under- 
stood it in the 16th century,® and the learned Burmannius °— 
we read—was properly exercised over the ineptitude of the 


* Cicero, De Legg. ii, 9, 59. 

*Vergil, Ecl. 4, 62. Quintilian, Inst. Or. 9, 3, 8. 

® Bynkershoek, Observat. jur. Rom. 1, 1. 

*Burmann, cited in Spalding’s Quintilian, Inst. Or. 3, 6, 84. 
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temerarious Capperronerius who ventured to dispute the ques- 
tion with that great man—guo ineptior videtur sedulitas Cap- 
perroneri tantum virum redarguere conantis. Many others since 
that time have found the version of Gellius too hard to accept, 
but in most cases because they were loath to ascribe to their 
Romans so barbarous a practice. 

Now, the seizure of a debtor’s property to pay his debts is 
common to-day. It certainly happened very early in Roman 
legal history. Can secare partis have meant that? Mr. Buckler 
says emphatically “'No”;*° and he is a type of most modern 
investigators. “In ancient law,” he tells us, “it was not the 
property of the debtor but his person that was responsible for 
his debts.” Execution against the property we are to under- 
stand is always a later refinement. 

That, however, is by no means so certain. It is a common 
practice among peoples we call primitive—and apparently was 
so in many parts of the world in ancient times—that a man 
whose property was kept from him might retaliate by entering 
the detainer’s house and taking an equivalent amount by force 
from the latter. It is a form of the talion.* It is self-help— 
not a legal but a pre-legal procedure—but we know that law at 
first intends rather to limit and regulate occasions for self-help 
than to abolish them. There is consequently no general and 
theoretical objection to swpposing that the parts here to be cut 
are chattels and not living bodies. But there is a special objec- 
tion that seems to me conclusive. We find, as has been said, 
this form of talion in many places and times. We find execu- 
tion against the person in various types of primitive law. But 


*” Buckler, Contract in Roman Law, pp. 50-51. 

“The talion in cases of bodily injury is sufficiently well-known. It 
is not so well known that in cases of theft, that is, the invasion of 
property-rights, retaliation in kind was permitted. The injured party 
was to help himself to an equal or larger part of the wrongdoer’s goods. 
That is the case among the Maoris, the Malays, many Indian tribes 
of America, many African tribes and the Kirghizes. (Cf. the references 
in MacCulloch, Crimes and Punishments (Savage and Primitive), 
Hastings Enc. of Rel. and Ethics, iv, 256.) There is no difference in 
early Roman law between wrongs arising out of delict and out of 
breach of contract, and certainly none in the way of enforcing redress 
for these wrongs. 
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we do not find both. Now it is clear that by the XII Tables, 
the debtor is addictus—which is at least a qualified slavery—to 
the creditor, thirty days after judgment. That is to say, since 
he cannot pay, his body pays the debt in that his working 
capacity or his monetary value is seized in compensation, even 
if it is not used at once. But if this form of satisfaction is 
given, the claim is gone. There was no assessment of the man’s 
value which was deductible from the total amount of his debts. 
There is accordingly no claim left to satisfy against the goods. 
If we must reject the commonly offered alternative for Gellius’ 
interpretation, it will be for this reason, and not because execu- 
tion against the property cannot possibly have been known as 
early as 450 B. ©. 

Other explanations have been urged. There is a character- 
istically contorted one offered by Voigt in his huge treatise on 
the XII Tables.** There are others of varying plausibility, 
which are all collected in Muirhead’s Historical Introduction 
to the Private Law of Rome.** But before suggesting one of 
these, or a new one, it might be well to note the difficulties in 
the usual view, quite apart from the sentimental considerations 
that may have moved the erudite Bynkershoekius and the pon- 
derous Burmannius. 

First of all, such a form of execution is practically unique. 
It is really found nowhere else. That this is not apparent at 
once is due principally to one fact. We think of Shylock’s 
pound of flesh and are satisfied that in that we have a parallel 
to the practise legalized by the XII Tables. And since every- 
one knows the Merchant of Venice, the atrocity of cutting into 
a man’s body in order to pay his debt, while shocking enough, 
does not seem altogether strange. Now, I take it hard that 
after Shakespeare has irremediably distorted our views of Eng- 
lish history, he shall also be allowed to corrupt our law. There- 
fore I should like to emphasize the fact—obvious upon the least 
consideration—that Shylock’s pound of flesh is not really like 
this procedure at all. The penalty he exacts is one that the 
parties have agreed to in advance. It is a matter of covenant. 
Such agreements have been made and enforced in many parts 


* Voigt, Zwélf Tafeln, ii, 361. 
* Muirhead, Hist. Introd. (3rd ed. Goudy-Grant), pp. 187-194. 
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of the world. It has always been hard to convince an obligee 
that his obligor meant seriously to carry out the promise s0 
glibly made. And among the many forms of security for this 
uncertain future occurrence, such penal stipulations are not 
infrequent. The eager promissor has pledged his dearest pos- 
sessions, his liberty or his body, and upon default these pledges 
were doubtless savagely and ruthlessly exacted. But it is wholly 
unique that such a pledge was tacit in every contract, that a 
defaulting debtor, as such, was, or could be, cut into fragments 
to give his creditor what can have been only the most illusory 
of satisfactions. 

That most learned, most short-tempered and most headstrong 
of jurists, Josef Kohler of Berlin, has collected a great number 
of parallels to partis secanto, in his extraordinary book, Shake- 
speare vor dem Forum der Jurisprudenz.* But if we look at 
them closely, we shall find that they are practically all variants 
of the pound of flesh. They are instances of express stipulation. 
There is, however, one case that is not an instance of stipulation. 
In old Norse law,** it seems, a creditor—a single creditor, be it 
noted—might seize his debtor and, if the man’s kin would not 
ransom him, might strike off parts of his body, taking care not 
to imperil his life at once. That does seem like partis secanto, 
in Quintilian’s sense. But the differences are marked and essen- 
tial. If we omit the fact that it is a single creditor that has 
this privilege, we have still to note that this thing could be done 
only if the addict deliberately and persistently refused to work, 
and thereby gradually satisfy the debt. It has been held with 
much plausibility that this punishment of a recalcitrant debtor 
was simply the right of castigation that a Norse master had 
generally over his slaves—a right that extended to killing them. 
An addict is not quite a slave, but as far as his subjection to 
the power of his creditor is concerned, is very much like a slave. 
But even if that should not be so, the Norse practise has quite 
different presuppositions. It assumes a subsidiary liability for 
each individual on the part of the kin. That has often been 
asserted for Roman society, but there is not the slightest evi- 


* Kohler, Shakespeare vor dem Forum der Jurispr. pp. 8 sq.; id. Das 
Recht als Kulturerscheinung, p. 17. 
% Kohler, Shakespeare, etc., pp. 30 sq. 
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dence that it ever existed. And again, it is after all merely an 
example of forcing the payment of ransom by methods used 
among pirates and highwaymen from time immemorial. It is 
quite natural to find it in a Viking society. But for Rome, 
these presuppositions fail. There is no clan or family liability. 
Nor could the dismemberment have served the purpose of put- 
ting pressure on the addict’s kin. There is nothing to show 
that at Rome he could be ransomed as a matter of right, even 
if his kinsmen wished to do so. The very contrary appears. 
It is stated that vindication may take place any time within the 
thirty days of grace, the triginta dies iusti. At the end of that 
period, he becomes addict to the creditor, and then apparently 
the matter is one exclusively for adjustment between the two. 
If no adjustment takes place, the creditor may turn the quasi- 
slavery of addiction into a real slavery—or if we follow the 
usual interpretation, may kill the debtor—at any time within 
sixty days. This however is subject to the proviso of due public 
notice of such an intention, by three successive announcements. 
Evidently the public proclamation at the market day serves the 
same purpose as modern recording acts. If the sixty days ex- 
pire without such notice of intention, we must infer that the 
creditor has lost, by his laches, the power of acquiring property 
in the person of his debtor. Accordingly, the Norse custom, 
which is the only close parallel, does not after all explain what 
partis secanto means. Whatever it does mean, it is something 
quite different from what was done in Norway. 

If the first difficulty with taking the words as Quintilian took 
them is that the practice is wholly anomalous, a second difficulty 
is that it involves an act profoundly at variance with Roman 
ideas. Mutilation as a part of ritual was common in Western 
Asia, somewhat less common in Greece, and so extremely rare 
in ancient Rome that it is practically non-existent.’® Bodily 
disfigurement, as such, produced in Roman minds a horror 
which it is difficult for us to follow sympathetically. We may 
remember the shudder of repulsion with which the great-hearted 
Aeneas observed the unmerited disgrace of his friend and kins- 
man.*’ In later imperial times, when with the Severan dynasty 


* Mommsen, Rim. Strafrecht, pp. 980 sq. 
* Vergil, Aen. vi, 494-499. 
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Rome became more and more orientalized, bodily mutilation be- 
came frequent as punishment.'* But early Rome knew nothing 
of it, except as a military punishment for deserters and camp 
thieves.** The provision in the Twelve Tables as to bodily in- 
jury, si membrum rupsit . . . talio esto, I think, makes it clear 
that mutilation, as a regular form of punishment, was unheard 
of. An injury resulting in the loss of any part of the body, 
whether the injury was wilful or accidental, permitted talion, 
just as talion is permitted in Leviticus, eye for eye, limb for 
limb and tooth for tooth.2® That was not due to the actual 
amount of wrong done. The breaking of a limb, which did not 
result in actual dismemberment, allowed no talion. And yet 
it is clear that this latter injury might be vastly more serious 
than, let us say, the loss of portion of an ear. It was the char- 
acter of the injury and the intense religious shock it gave 
Romans that is controlling. We need not stop to inquire into 
the nature of the religious ideas at the bottom of this feeling. 
Talion was allowed in all cases of mutilation, intentional or not, 
great or small, because of the exceptional character of this 
wrong, and the consequent feeling that, unless the victim con- 
sented to composition, nothing but putting the wrong-doer and 
the wronged upon an exact par, could possibly be adequate. 

Nor can the sectio we have been discussing, be understood 
as a form of talion. Logically talion under such cases ought 
to be what we are told this was not, namely, execution against 
the property. Loss of goods is not paralleled by loss of portions 
of the body. 

Accordingly, what Quintilian supposed the Twelve Tables to 
say, is something unique, not only in the Roman legal system 
of any period, but in legal systems generally; and is further 
an act which would have violently shocked the religious—or 
superstitious—prejudices of the time. 

The next objection to the common view of partis secanto is 
one that must be offered with hesitation and urged with diffi- 


**Mommsen, Rim. Strafrecht, p. 982. Augustinus, Ep. 133 (p. 396 
M.). Justinian, Novellae, 42, 1, 2. 

* Mommsen, ibid. Val. Max. 2, 7, 12. Livy, 23, 33, 1. Frontinus, 
Strat. 4, 1, 16. 
* Leviticus, 24, 17-22. Exod. 21, 23-25. Deut. 19, 19-21. 
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dence. It is the argumentum ez silentio. Quintilian is the 
first of extant writers to give this meaning to these words. But 
for five hundred years before Quintilian, the provision was 
known and we have no inconsiderable records of Roman history 
of that period. Apparently no one thinks this most extraordi- 
nary statute worth mentioning. Now, mere silence is dubious 
evidence of anything. Yet even in the Anglo-American system 
of law in which it is particularly contemned, it is not wholly 
without probative force.** Where the circumstances are such 
that a fact, if it existed, would almost surely have been men- 
tioned, a failure to mention it may be considered with other 
facts, in order to determine whether it really existed. And such 
circumstances are to be found. For example, Livy (6, 11), 
writing a century before Quintilian, ascribes to Marcus Manlius 
the words, acriores quippe aeris alient stimulos esse, qui non 
egestatem modo atque ignominiam minentur, sed nervo ac vin- 
culis corpus liberum territent. Manlius is represented as stir- 
ring up the needy populace, by inveighing against the ferocious 
law of debt. He uses words which seem to refer to the Twelve 
Tables directly. Would he have omitted this much more hor- 
rible thing that threatened the corpus liberum? Again in 6, 
31, another plebeian agitator denounces the virtual slavery of the 
Roman debtor. This would have been an excellent occasion to 
refer to the savage privilege of patrician creditors. But Livy 
does not mention it. 

Livy has left us a relatively large body of writings in the 
course of which the Twelve Tables are described in detail and 
often alluded to.?* Cicero also, in the generation before Livy, 
has frequent occasion to mention debts and execution and Roman 
institutions, as well as the Twelve Tables particularly. He was 
a lawyer and a good one—and he had known the Twelve Tables 
by heart since boyhood. It is hard to believe that, if Livy and 
Cicero had understood the Twelve Tables in this sense, their 
silence is accidental. Hither they concealed the fact, or the pro- 
vision was repealed so early that it did not seem worthy of men- 


"Cf. Jones on Evidence (2nd ed.), sec. 289. Chase-Stephens, Digest 
of Law of Evidence, pp. 25, 72, 75. Wigmore on Evidence, I, sec. 160: 
State vs. Delaney, 92 Iowa 467. 

Livy, ii, 34-57. 
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tion. It is clear that any motive for concealment would go far 
to rebut any possible presumption from their silence. And it is 
not to be denied that patriotic men in a time of advanced moral 
feeling might have wished to suppress a discreditable and obso- 
lete institution of their ancestors. But the Twelve Tables could 
not be suppressed. Everybody knew them or could know them. 
Anti-Roman Greek writers, of whom there were not few, would 
eagerly have seized upon this provision to establish the essen- 
tial barbarity of Romans, and men like Livy and Cicero would 
have been forced to offer some defense. Livy himself, distinctly 
an apologete, often enough mentions ancient and discreditable 
things and explains them. There were so many pleas possible. 
The age of the decemvirs was a hard and rude one. There was 
the wicked decemvir—that much maligned democrat Appius 
Claudius—on whom it could be foisted. There was the perhaps 
evil influence of the Asiatic Greek, Hermodorus of Ephesus. 
All these things could be offered in extenuation. 

Livy does not hesitate to speak of human. sacrifices at Rome— 
mos minime Romanus, he calls it, but he does not seek to kill 
it by silence.** He tells us of that bad business in Henna dur- 
ing the Second Punic war **—with reluctance and exculpation 
to be sure, but still with the uneasy consciousness that he has 
not quite explained it. His epitomator, Florus, states how 
Aquilius captured several cities by poisoning their water supply, 
which draws from him the cry nefas/, and he goes on, quae res 
ut maturam ita infamem fecit victoriam quippe cum contra fas 
deum moresque maiorum . . . Romana arma violasset.> No, 
Roman writers do not uniformly neglect to notice barbarities 
which their people had outgrown. And where the thing was so 
striking and so unique, so certain to have been made the topic 
of hostile criticism, the silence of five hundred years is hard to 
understand. 

Poets perhaps are not competent witnesses in matters like 
this, but saving an exception by the defense, we might cite the 
verse of Ennius 


cum nihil horridius umquam lew ulla iuberet 


* Livy, xxii, 57, 6. “Livy, xxiv, 39. 
* Florus, Ep. T. Liv., xxxv. 
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of the burying alive of the Vestal Minucia.”® Could he have 
said that, with this provision in mind? And Ennius in 200 
B. C. must have known the Twelve Tables as a living code. He 
must have fully discussed them in his Annales, and his con- 
temporary and friend Sextus Aelius had written an exhaustive 
and authoritative commentary on them. 

Even the late writers who follow Quintilian, one of whom, 
Tertullian, has no reason for being tender of the reputation of 
long dead pagans, add that there was neither record nor tradi- 
tion of any debtor having actually been dismembered. That is 
itself a remarkable fact. For example, the Twelve Tables for- 
bade connubium between patricians and plebeians. Cicero men- 
tions this with indignation, but adds that it was soon repealed— 
as we know it was—by the lex Canuleia.*2” Romans, like Eng- 
lishmen, tolerated outworn anomalies in their law, but like Eng- 
liskmen, they sooner or later repealed them. Apparently secare 
partis was never repealed, although other forms of execution 
grew up. Yet, except as repealed, the Twelve Tables were still 
law in the early empire. The abrogation of a specific statute 
by desuetude is called theoretically possible in the imperial 
period,”® but it was never a ready doctrine for Roman lawyers, 
and until Julian, would probably have been disputed. 

The strongest argument, accordingly, in favor of the accepted 
view is the statement of Quintilian. If, in addition, we had a 
prima facie case, if—that is, as Mr. Buckler says—the literal 
meaning of the words really was that the “creditors were to 
cut up and divide the debtor’s body,” little weight could be 
attached to most of what I have urged in the previous pages. 
But that precisely is not the case. All we read is tertiis nun- 
dinis partis secanto. The words ‘body of the debtor’ are not 
there. They are supplied by the very interpretation here ques- 
tioned. Not only that, but the little word ‘in’ is surreptitiously 
introduced. Gellius and modern writers quote the phrase in 
the form given, but when they discuss it they cite is as though 
it read in partis. It is possible that secare partis alicuius rei 
is the same as secare aliquam rem in partis; but there is no 


* Ennius, Annales, V. (Orosius, 3, 9, 5.) : 
* Cicero, De Rep. ii, 37, 63. * Julian, Dig. 1, 3, 32, 1. 
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other instance in Latin, as far as I can find, of such an ex- 
pression. 

There is therefore no prima facie case which Quintilian’s 
authority could confirm. On the contrary, prima facie, we 
should say that whatever secare partis does mean, it means some- 
thing different from secare aliquam rem in partis. 

The word secare was used in Roman law and literature in 
quite another connection, in the phrases bonorum sector, bono- 
rum sectio and the like. The meaning is so different that 
Pseudo-Asconius,”® Festus *° and Nonius* derive these terms 
from seguor and not at all from secare. In that they were 
probably wrong, but there is no real doubt what sector and sectio 
meant in these phrases. They referred to the public sale of 
property under certain special circumstances. Not only that, 
but the word bonorum was often omitted, so that sectio and 
sector are frequently found alone in this technical, but very 
familiar, sense.*? 

It is not a novel hypothesis that secare in the Twelve Tables 
refers to this practise of bonorum sectw, but except by Voigt, 
who thinks that the passage dealt with the claims of co-heirs, 
the details of bonorum sectio seem not to have been considered. 
Some seem to have confused sectw, in this sense, with the ordi- 
nary private sale of property at auction. It was not that. It 
was the public sale of public property. 

Property came into the hands of the state in two ways; as 
booty captured in war, and by confiscation. Except lands of a 
conquered community, the state neither did, nor could, use the 
goods so acquired, but sold them. The proper officer, the quaestor, 
either sold them at auction in separate items, or he could trans- 
fer to the highest bidders the right to sell them. That was far 
the more convenient method, and closely resembled the Roman 
method of farming the taxes. The bidders in these sales were 
called the sectores. 

To us, there seems no difference in these two methods. In 


* Pseudo-Asconius in Verr. ii, 1, 52. 

® Festus, sub voce Sectores (Pauli Ep. p. 337 M.). 

* Nonius, p. 404 M., s. v. secare. 

"Cf. the very full information in Darem.-Saglio, Diction. des Ant., 
8. v. hasta, iii, 42 sq., and s. v. lex, iii, 1154 a. 
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any case the state sold the property. It was no concern of the 
public what disposition the purchaser made of his acquisition— 
whether he resold it or kapt it. But it was not so at Rome. 
The sectores did not buy the goods at all. They merely bought 
the right to sell them. They never acquired the title at all. 
At law, they never owned them. 

Passing of title, which to laymen seems a ludicrously simple 
thing, is profoundly difficult in early systems of law. For a 
certain class of objects, it involved a complicated ritual at 
Roman law, of which we know the details very well—the ritual 
of mancipation. The state’s officers could scarcely mancipate 
separately every article capable of that method of transfer, and 
make title to every one of the others by the appropriate method, 
to-wit, actual tradition or delivery. And yet the sectores must 
be able to convey a good title to the sub-purchaser. The diffi- 
culty was avoided by treating the sectores as something like 
public officers, who transferred title in the name of the state, 
but were themselves responsible to the state for the price at 
which they had bid in the sectio. The sectores, we are expressly 
told, speculated in the price. 

When a debtor was duly condemned, he became the addictus 
of the creditor, and was kept by him in a private prison. Ad- 
diction did not make a slave of him. In fact it does not seem 
to have given the creditor the right to use his services except 
for compensation, which would doubtless be deducted from the 
amount of the debt. That appears to me to be the inevitable 
inference from the provisions concerning his alimentation dur- 
ing this period. The debtor might live at his own expense. 
However, if he did not, or could not, provide his own food, the 
creditor must supply it, to the amount of a pound of grain 
daily or more. It is hardly to be supposed that if the creditor 
was compelled to do so, he could not add the amount to the 
claim.** 

Addiction, then, was a preliminary detention, the evils of 
which might induce a solvent debtor to secure payment of the 
judgment, but which could not of itself be a satisfactory method 
for the creditor. But the addictio could be turned into a real 


* XII Tab. iii, 4. Si volet, suo vivito. 
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servitus, by triple proclamation on successive market days that 
the creditor intended to do so. After the third proclamation, 
the addictus became practically a slave, in that the creditor 
could sell him, and pass a good title to a foreigner, although 
apparently he could not be sold to a Roman. The civil person- 
ality, the caput of the debtor, was destroyed. That seems a 
better way of understanding capite poenas dabant than that the 
debtor was incontinently killed. 

Of course, the triple proclamation had as its chief purpose the 
giving of public notice that a sectio would take place, so that 
prospective speculators might assemble. But, such a seri- 
ous matter as the turning of a free man into a chattel, with the 
consequences that it entailed, would necessarily require notice. 
We should secure this notice by registration under recording 
acts. The Romans had this triple proclamation instead. And 
it is not exceptional that the creditor could not himself treat 
the addictus as a slave thereafter, but had merely a power of 
sale. Essentially that is all that a pledgee-creditor had, in the 
absence of a lex commissoria, which was always frowned upon 
by law, and sometimes forbidden. Finally, the fact that the 
power was limited to selling him into foreign slavery is not 
surprising. It was decidedly against public policy that a Roman 
should have other Romans as his chattels, and it was probably 
felt to be more offensive in the time of the Twelve Tables than 
it was later, because at that time the community was smaller 
and the consequences more immediately apparent. 

We know what happened in a criminal trial. The convicted 
man was executed or banished, and his property was confiscated. 
It became bona publica and was sold as such. We have a direct 
statement that it was sold under a sectio.** But we must re- 
member that there is essentially no difference between a civil 
and a criminal trial. Both resulted in either a condemnatio 
or an absolutio. If therefore a debtor lost his caput as the 


“Varro, De R. R. ii, 10, 4, citing among the many ways of aquiring 
title, tumve cum in bonis sectioneve cuius publice veniit. This is given 
as an altogether distinct method from the ordinary sale of booty or 
confiscated property by the state directly. Possession so acquired was 
protected by a special interdict, the interdictum sectorium, Gaius, 4, 
146. 
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ultimate result of a civil trial, it cannot have had other inci- 
dents than the loss of caput as a result of a criminal trial. His 
property, whatever it was, became bona publica. It could not 
pass to his heirs. The only alternative to confiscation would 
be that it became res sine domino, and for that, there is no 
evidence at all. 

As between the state and the creditor, there could be little 
question. The claim of the creditor had been extinguished by 
the addiction of the debtor, and the ultimate consequences of 
the addiction—the sale of the man—had reimbursed the credi- 
tor, at least in part, and perhaps overpaid him. He certainly 
had no claim on this property. And the fact that the debtor 
was insolvent need not mean—it generally did not mean—that 
he was quite destitute. We have noted that it was contemplated 
that he might provide for his own support during addiction. 
He might have not inconsiderable property, but if it was one 
farthing less than his debt, he was insolvent. The debt was a 
unit, as is shown by the fact that plus or minus petitio was 
equally fatal at this time, and long afterward.** Similarly, if 
the debtor owed a specific thing, and could not pay in kind, he 
was insolvent, however much he may have had in general prop- 
erty. We are therefore dealing with amounts that are not 
negligible, and that might afford opportunities for profit to 
speculators. 

It may shock us somewhat that the state should derive large 
revenues from suits at law. But that was quite in accord with 
Roman practise at this time. The commonest form of legisla- 
tion was the legis actio sacramento.** In that, in every case, 
whether the plaintiff or the defendant won, the sum of five 
hundred asses was forfeited to the state. Historians are some- 
times inclined to consider this a small sum, but at the period of 
which we are speaking, it was a large one. When the as was 
the libral as, it meant five hundred pounds of copper or bronze. 
By these very Twelve Tables, three hundred asses are fixed as 
the compensation for the breaking of the limb of a free man.*" 


* Gaius, 4, 53-54, Just. Inst. 4, 6. Cf. Girard, Manuel de Droit Rom. 
pp. 1037 sq. 

* Gaius 4, 13. 

XII Tab. viii, 2. 
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By the lex Aternia of approximately the same time,** ten asses 
are given as the equivalent of a sheep, and one hundred asses 
as that of an ox. In other words, from most law-suits, the 
state derived a revenue amounting to fifty sheep or five oxen. 
And these were law-suits which would never come to manus 
iniectionem. It is not strange, therefore, that in suits that 
began or ended in manus iniectionem, the state would also claim 
its considerable perquisites. 

The addictus loses his caput; his property becomes bona pub- 
lica; by triple proclamation bids are solicited, and the sectores 
whose bid was the highest dispose of the property in larger or 
smaller lots to purchasers. If we must find a translation for 
partis secanto, it will be “let the sectores retail the separate 
parts.” In this rendering we may note that we are using a word 
“retail,” which is derived from a root meaning “ to cut.” 

Now, we can see what si plus minusve secuerunt, se fraude 
esto means. It is not the grisly jest that Shakespeare has fami- 
liarized us with. If the sectores got more or less for the retail- 
ing than they had bid for the solidum, that is not to be the basis 
for a claim either by them against the state, or by the state 
against them. It was necessary to provide that, since, techni- 
cally, the sectores are not the owners of the goods, but are acting 
as public agents, or sub-officials of the quaestor who had the 
matter in charge. They are reminded by statute that there was 
no locus poenitentwae, if their speculation went wrong. Doubt- 
less as in the case of the publicans generally, a peculiarly unfor- 
tunate speculation might result in having their debt to the state 
forgiven in whole or in part, but that was always a matter of 
grace. 

If we accept this version, the sudden plural of secanto is easily 
intelligible. Until the phrase occurs, there has been talk of a 
single creditor. Without warning, a plurality of creditors are 
introduced, and apparently, the detailed discussion of what 
occurs, is concerned only with them. We are reduced to sup- 
posing that full details were given in extenso in regard to a 
single creditor, in a passage that has not come down to us, and 


* Aulus Gellius, xi, 1, 2. Dion. Hal. x, 48-50. According to Festus 
the provisions mentioned were found in the Lex Menenia-Sestia of 452 
B. 0. (Festus s. v. peculatus.) 
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that these details were repeated when several creditors were 
referred to. But much more serious and practically important 
conflicts were sure to arise long before it got to execution. Who 
had the custody of the debtor at addiction? Apparently that is 
not provided for at all in the Twelve Tables. Yet it seemed 
to be a matter of capital importance in Roman Law to prevent 
collusion between the debtor and one of several creditors.*® And 
if the ancient code did not specifically mention it, it is not likely 
that it regulated with some minuteness what would happen in 
the rare case that several creditors had a judgment to execute, 
and only the body of a dead man to execute it against. 

The old explanation was sanguinary, but picturesque. The 
hypothesis here suggested is dull and technical. But we may 
recall that laws do not become less technical as we trace them 
back in time, but more so. Secare partis, as I should like to 
render it, is intelligible and has close analogues in Roman legal 
history. In the accepted opinion, it is res ridiculae atroci- 
tatis ; *° it has no real parallels anywhere; it contradicts funda- 
mental Roman psychology and is, after all, only an interpreta- 
tion by writers five hundred years later than the Tables. If we 
needed to be convinced that Quintilian’s views in such matters 
are not final, we may recall that all modern scholars take the 
malum carmen of the Twelve Tables to be a magical incantation. 
That seems in the highest degree probable. But practically all 
ancient writers, including Cicero **—an infinitely better au- 
thority on this point than Quintilian—thought it meant a libel 
or pasquinade. 

M. Rapin. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


* Girard, Man. 1045 sq. Of. especially Dig. 42, 3 and 42, 7. Great 
precautions were taken to prevent fraud on the part of the debtor by 
collusion with one or more of his creditors. Dig. 42, 8. 

” Gellius, xx, 1, 18. 

“XII Tab. viii, 1, qui malum carmen incantassit. Cicero de Rep. 
4, 10, 12. 
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III.—ILLUSTRATIONS OF TIBULLUS. 


ihe following notes are offered as a supplement to Professor 
Kirby Flower Smith’s article in this Journal, XX XVII 131-155, 
on the literary tradition of Tibullus in modern times. 

The expression ‘ classica pulsa,’ Tibullus, i, 1, 4, is borrowed 
by Francesco-Maria Molza (1489-1544), In Paulum III Pont. 
Max. : 


Et quem Turca ferox nobis iniecerat, illi 
Nunc regerant tristem classica pulsa metum. 


The impressive phrase ‘ tenebris Mors adoperta caput,’ i. 1, 70, 
is borrowed by Angelo Poliziano (1473), Elegia in Albieram, 98: 


Luctusque et tenebris Mors adoperta caput. 


Aonio Paleario, De Animarum Immortalitate, iii. 17 (written 

before 1536), has ‘tenebris . . . Mors adoperta’; Palingenius 

(c. 1535) has ‘velamine nigro . . . adoperta caput,’ Zodiacus 

Vitae, vi. 64-65, of the company of the dead. Marullus (who 

died in 1500) has ‘ Nox tenebris adoperta,’ Hymn to Pan, 40. 
With Tibullus, i. 2, 7-14: 


Ianua difficilis domini, te verberet imber, 
Te Iovis imperio fulmina missa petant ... 
Te meminisse decet, quae plurima voce peregi 
Supplice, cum posti florida serta darem, 


compare Luigi Cerretti (1738-1808), Serenata: 


Venga un fulmin che vi schianti, 
Che riducavi in faville, 
Esecrate dagli amanti, 
Dure porte d’Amarille; 
E a ciascun sola e deserta 
Resti poi la soglia aperta. 


Quante volte, o porte ingrate, 
Sugli albori mattutini 
Per me foste incoronate 
D’ amaranti e gelsomini; 
Quanti diérvi e preghi e voti 
I nostr’ inni a voi devoti! 


With Tibullus, i. 2, 89-94: 
49 
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Vidi ego, qui iuvenum miseros lusisset amores, 
Post Veneris vinclis subdere colla senem 
Et sibi blanditias tremula componere voce, etc., 


compare Luigi Cerretti, All’ Ancella: 
Vidi io de’ caldi giovani 
Chi gia rise ai lamenti 
Arder canuto e tremolo; 
Fra balbettati accenti 
Piangere al piede io vidilo 
Di rigida belt4. 


The sentiment of Tibullus, i. 6, 63-64: 
Vive diu mihi, dulcis anus; proprios ego tecum, 
Sit modo fas, annos contribuisse velim, 
has a parallel in the Hecatelegium of Pacifico Massimi, iv. 5— 
a poem addressed to Pope Sixtus IV (who died in 1484)— 
Vive, precor, Iani Priamique et Nestoris annos, 
Et mihi qui restant accipe et adde tuis. . 
Compare Trissino’s Sofonisba (written in 1515)—Sophonisba’s 
prayer for her child: 
E gli anni, che son tolti a la mia vita, 
Siano aggiunti a la sua, 


and one of the sonnets of Giovan-Maria della Valle: 


Figlio, cagion del fin meo acerbo, almeno 
Quel, che si toglie a la mia breve, fosse 
Conceduto a la tua pid degna vita. 


Compare, also, the Hungarian poet Iohannes Filiczki (c. 1600), 
on the death of his patron ‘ Przechus’: 


Tu tibi, sed natisque tori, diuturnior annos 
Vive meos, uxor candida, vive tuos. 


The Tibullian phrase ‘ Iuppiter pluvius,’ i. 7, 26, is borrowed 
by the Neapolitan poet Giano Anisio (c. 1465-c. 1540), in his 
eclogue ‘ Coritius’ (Varia Poemata, Naples, 1531, p. 77): 


Iuppiter ac pluvius caelo descende benigno. 


Compare the Scottish poet John Leech (‘ Leochaeus’), Eleg. i. 
2, 73-74 (London, 1620, p. 90) : 
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Qui Boream pluviumque Iovem, qui frigora caeli, 
Igneaque aestivi qui timet ora Canis. 


Virginius Caesarinus, a Roman poet of the time of Pope Gregory 
XV (1621-23) has: 


Nec me terruerant hiemes solesque potentes, 
Et poteram pluvium vertice ferre Iovem 


(Carm. illust. poet. Ital., iii. 51, Florence, 1719). Compare, 
also, Engelbert Kliipfel, De Vita et Scriptis Conradi Celtis 
Protucii, i. 22: ‘celeri fuga eodemque Iove pluvio caput periculo 
subduxit’ (Freiburg ed., 1821, p. 125). This work was com- 
pleted in 1805, but the author had been engaged upon it for 
more than twenty years. It may be added that ‘ Giove pluvio’ 
is used in modern Italian, as a ‘literary’ phrase: ‘ Giove pluvio 
non permise che la festa si facesse.’ 
Tibullus, ii. 2: 
Dicamus bona verba; venit Natalis ad aras; 
Quisquis ades, lingua, vir mulierque, fave. .. . 
Ipse suos Genius adsit visurus bhonores, 
Cui decorent sanctas mollia serta comas. 
Illius puro distillent tempora nardo, 
(Atque satur libo sit madeatque mero, .. . 
Vota cadunt; utinam strepitantibus advolet alis 
Flavaque coniugio vincula portet Amor, 
Vincula quae maneant semper, etc., 


is adapted by the Hungarian poet Johannes Filiczki de Filefalva 
(c. 1600) for the birthday of a friend: 


Dicamus bona verba; redit Natalis in urbem, 
Cumque illo Charites, Chloris, Apollo, Iocus. .. . 

Ipse venit Genius suaves fusurus odores, 
Ac Hygieia offert dulcia liba Deo. .. . 

Fallor? an aeriis nymphas circumvolat alis, 
Dignaque conubiis vincula nectit Amor? 

Vincula quae durent longos constricta per annos, ete. 


Tibullus, ii. 3, 19-20: 


O quotiens ausae, caneret dum valle sub alta, 
Rumpere mugitu carmina docta boves, 


is quoted by Luigi Cerretti, Per illustri nozze lucchesi: Parla 
Tibullo: 
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Oh, quante volte osfro i carmi suoi, 
Onde chiedea la sua perduta pace, 
Con muggito importun rompere i buoi! 


Tibullus, ii. 4, 7-8: 
O ego ne possim tales sentire dolores, 
Quam mallem in gelidis montibus esse lapis, 


is quoted by Gioviano Pontano (1426-1503), Eridanorum lib. i, 
40, 45-46: 
Delia nec lasciva neget tibi carmen, et ille 
Qui cupit in gelidis montibus esse lapis; 
also by Lodovico Pascale, of Cattaro (who died before Sept., 
1551), Eleg., i. 6: 


(Credulus es, si vera putas cecinisse Tibullum, 
Dum cupit in gelidis montibus esse lapis. 


With Tibullus, ii. 5, 90: 


Ile levis stipulae sollemnis potus acervos 
Accendet, flammas transilietque sacras, 


compare Jacopo Sannazaro (1458-1530), Eleg. i. 2, 39: 
Et ter transiliet flammantes potus aristas. 


With Tibullus, ii. 6, 5-6: 


Ure, puer, quaeso, tua qui ferus otia liquit, 
|Atque iterum erronem sub tua signa voca, 


compare Joannes Secundus (1511-1536), Eleg. ii, 11, 17-18 
(Ad Carolum Catzium) : 


Difficile est pugnare Deo; quo longius ibis, 
Erronem tanto durius uret Amor. 


Tibullus, iii. 3, 11-20: 


Nam grave quid prodest pondus mihi divitis auri, 
Arvaque si findant pinguia mille boves? 

Quidve domus prodest Phrygiis innixa columnis, 
Taenare, sive tuis, sive, Caryste, tuis? .. . 

Quidve in Erythraeo legitur quae litore concha 
Tinctaque Sidonio murice lana iuvat, 

Et quae praeterea populus miratur? In illis 

Invidia est; falso plurima vulgus amat, 
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is paraphrased by Salmonius Macrinus, the ‘ French Horace’ 
(1490-1557), Odes, i. 10: 
Quid pondus auri divitis aggeras? 
Quid lata iungis praedia praediis, 
Findant ut agros praeferaces 
Mille boves iuga panda subter? 


Innixa prodest quid Phrygiis domus 
Fulgens columnis? Taenare, vel tuis? 


Quas cincta vel ponto Carystos 
Vel Paros aut Numidae recidunt? 


Inventa Rubro concha quid aequore? 
Quid tincta raro murice vellera? 
Miratur et quae vulgus amens 
Serica texta Arabumque odores? 
Tibullus, iii. 4, 1-2, is quoted by Clemente Bondi (1742- 
1821), as the motto of his La Morte in Sogno: 


Dii meliora ferant, nec sint insomnia vera 
Quae tulit extrema prowima nocte quies. 


With Tibullus, iv. 2, 5-6 (of Sulpicia) : 


Tllius ex oculis, cum vult exurere divos, 
Accendit geminas lampadas acer Amor, 


compare Angelo Poliziano (1473), Elegia in Albieram, 31-32: 
Ut nitidum laeti radiabant sidus ocelli; 
Saepe Amor accensas rettulit inde faces, 
Il Cariteo (c. 1450-1514), Rime, lib. i, sonnet 17: 
Occhi, ov’ accende Amor l’ardente face, 
Giovan-Giorgio Trissino (1478-1550), Sonnet xxvi: 


Ma, lasso, Amor gia mai non si disparte 
Da i vostri occhi divini, onde egli accende 
La face sua, che tutto’l mondo infiamma, 


Bernardo Tasso (1493-1569), Rime, lib. v: 


Allor che morte i duo begli occhi ascose, 
Che chiudevan del Ciel tutto il tesoro, ... 
Rotto l’arco e gli strali Amor depose; 

La face, ch’ accendea nel lume loro 


Spense, etc., 
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Ronsard, Odes, ii. 8: 


Plus belle que Vénus tu marches; 
Plus que les siens tes yeux sont beaux, 
Qui flambent sous deux noires arches 
Comme deux celestes flambeaux, 

D’ou le brandon fut allumé 
Qui tout le coeur m’a consumé, 


Baif, Amour de Francine, i. 40: 


Est-ce cet oeil riant le soleil de ma vie, 
Flambeau duquel Amour allume son flambeau ? 


Olivier de Magny, Chanson: 


Ie sers une Maitresse, 

Qui tient dedans ses yeux 
Les traictz dont Amour blesse 
Les hommes et les Dieux. 


Compare, also, a part of Ariosto’s famous simile, O. F. xi. 66 
(of Olimpia) : 


E ne la face de’ begli occhi accende 
L’aurato strale, etc., 


and the Flemish poet Jean Lernout (1545-1619), Ocelli, vii— 
an imitation of Horace’s O fons Bandusiae— 


Perenniclaris tu quoque frontibus 
Tungere posthac, fulgidulos tibi 
Me teste scintillare ocellos, 
Unde faces animet Cupido. 


WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 


P. 8.—With Tib. i. 1, 69, cp. Marcantonio Flaminio, Carm. vi. 39: 
Mors nigris tenebris operta. Gabriello Flaminio’s poem Ad Lalagen 
borrows freely from Tibullus: Non cupimus telis nos atram avertere 
Mortem; Festinat celeri nam nimis illa pede. Et potius gemmae pere- 
ant Sarranaque vestis, Quam nostros abitus ulla puella fleat. Te decet, 
o Caesar, terra bellare marique, etc. Cp. i. 10, 33-34; i. 1, 51-58, and 
69-70. Hieronymus Balbus, Epigr. 16 ('Vienna, 1494) has: Quam bene 
Saturno fluxerunt saecula rege, Cum fuit in nullas terra resecta vias, 
etc.; also, Haec mihi contingant; alius sibi comparet aurum, Et legat 
Eois dona sub aequoribus. Cp. Tib. i. 3, 45 ff., and i. 1, 49-50. Ercole 
Strozzi’s poem ‘Urbe meus discedit amor’ begins with an imitation of 
Tib. ii. 3. Ww. P. M. 


IV.—HORACE, EPISTLE I, xrx, 28-9. 


Among the passages which are essential for the appreciation 
of Horace’s literary theories, Ep. I, xrx, should occupy an im- 
portant place, since, in this Epistle, Horace expresses very defi- 
nitely, it seems to me, not only his relation to his Greek models, 
but also his idea of true and false imitation. Unfortunately, 
however, the meaning of vss. 28-9, 


'Temperat Archilochi Musam pede mascula Sappho, 
Temperat Alcaeus, sed rebus et ordine dispar, 


is not entirely clear, and the verses have been diversely inter- 
preted. 

Of the editors before Bentley, some, following the suggestion 
of the Scholiast, construed Archilochi with Musam, interpreted 
temperat as miscet, and made Horace say that he mingled with 
the measures of Archilochus those of Sappho and Alcaeus; 
others took temperat in the sense of lenit, mitigat, and under- 
stood Horace to mean that he softened the keen invective of 
Archilochus by the use of the gentler measures of Sappho and 
Alcaeus. In pede mascula they saw a reference either to the 
vigor of Sappho’s style, or to the bold courage of the poetess in 
daring to leap from the Leucadian Rock.* Bentley pointed out, 
however, that, with such an interpretation, the adversative sed 
has no force, and that an et would be necessary. He, therefore, 
construed Archilochi with pede, supplied suam with Musam, 
gave temperat the sense of miscet, and made dispar refer to 
Sappho as well as to Alcaeus. According to his interpretation 
Horace says, in effect, “I am only doing what Sappho and Al- 
caeus did before me; they mixed the metres of Archilochus with 
their own though they departed widely, as I do, from his sub- 
jects and purpose.” The epithet mascula, in this view, is em- 
ployed merely to emphasize the manly vigor of Sappho’s style. 


* The latter idea was adopted by Ritter, who notes: pede mascula fuit 
Sappho quod audace pede in saxa Leucadia progressa inde se in mare 
deiecit. The note of Porphyrio runs: mascula autem Sappho vel quia 
in poetico studio est, in quo saepius mares, vel quia tribas diffamatur 
fuisse. 
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Editors since Bentley agree in construing Archilochi with 
pede and in supplying suam with Musam. They do not agree, 
however, as to whether dispar refers to Alcaeus only or to both 
Sappho and Alcaeus, nor do they agree on the meaning of tem- 
perat. By some, especially the editors of our American text- 
books, this verb is translated “moulds,” “fashions,” “regu- 
lates,” and Horace is made to say, “ Sappho, a woman of spirit,” 
or “a woman with masculine skill, moulds (regulates) her 
Muse by the verse of Archilochus, Alcaeus moulds (regulates) 
his, but he (they) differs (differ) from Archilochus in matter 
and arrangement.” Others adopt Bentley’s interpretation, mak- 
ing the verb temperare equal to miscere, seeing in it, with Wick- 
ham, the suggestion of the metaphor of mixing a cup. 

However much the editors may differ in regard to these details 
of interpretation, they do, and must, agree on one point, namely, 
that Horace is holding up the practice of Sappho and Alcaeus to 
justify his own. What that was he tells us explicitly in vss. 
23-5: 

Parios ego primus iambos 
Ostendi Latio, numeros animosque secutus 
Archilochi, non res et agentia verba Lycamben. 


This must mean, “I imitated the iambic verses of Archilochus 
and their tone, but not the matter of Archilochus nor his words 
of direct personal attack.” It follows, therefore, that not only 
is the phrase sed—dispar in vs. 29 parallel, as Wickham notes, 
to non—Lycamben, vs. 25, but that the words numeros ani- 
mosque Archilochi, vss. 24-5, must also be parallel to Archilochi 
Musam, vs. 28, that Archilochi depends upon Musam. And not 
only logic, but the swing of the verse, it seems to me, demands 
this construction in spite of the warning of the editors to con- 
strue Archilochi with pede not with Musam. Pede does, to be 
sure, look to Archilochi, but it is directly connected, as the older 
editors saw, with mascula. The reference, however, surely can- 
not be to the story of the leap from the Leucadian Rock, nor, 
just as surely, can mascula be what other interpretations make 
it to be, a mere epitheton ornans, worse than useless. Horace 
must have meant by it more than an unnecessary emphasis of 
Sappho’s right to be compared with men. And what he does 
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mean by it is clear from the evident contrast he makes between 
it and the verb temperat,—a contrast which demands the usual 
meaning of temperare as “ restrain,” “ moderate,” “tone down,” 
“modify the extremes,” “ preserve a due proportion.” 

This meaning of the verb is, indeed, the only one which is 
justified by the usage of Horace and of the poets generally 
down to his time. The one passage which is cited to support 
the rendering “ moulds” is Propertius III, 32, 78-9: Tale facis 
carmen, docta testudine quale | Cynthius impositis temperat 
articulis. Here, however, temperat is certainly not a mere 
synonym of facis, but refers to the harmony which arises from 
the playing of Apollo—to the well-modulated tones of the 
skilled musician. We find the same use of the verb in Hor. Od. 
IV, 3, 18: O, testudinis aureae | Dulcem quae strepitum, Pieri, 
temperas, “thou who dost tone the noise of thy golden shell 
into sweet harmony.” 

Nor is the evidence any stronger that Horace uses temperare 
in the sense of miscere, immiscere. Even in Epod. XVII, 80, 
desiderique temperare pocula, where the meaning “ mix” seems 
to be necessary, we cannot be sure, since in another poem where 
Horace uses the phrase temperare pocula, the meaning of the 
verb is clearly “to soften,” “mellow”; Od. I, 20, 9-13: Caecu- 
bum et prelo domitam Caleno | Tu bibes uvam: mea nec Fa- 
lernae | Temperant vites neque Formiani | Pocula colles: “ My 
cups no choice Falernian fills, | Nor unto them do Formia’s 
hills | Impart a temper’d glow” (Martin). And in all the 
other passages where the verb occurs in Horace this idea of 
“tone down,” “ modify the extremes ” is basic; cf. Od. II, 3, 3: 
mentem ... ab insolenti temperatam laetitia; II, 16, 26: 
amara lento | temperet risu; III, 4, 66: vim temperatam; III, 
4, 45: qui mare temperat ventosum; so in Od. IV, 12, 1; Od. I, 
8, 7, temperat ora frenis; Ep. I, 12, 16, quid temperet annum; 
Serm. IT, 5, 71, senem delirum temperet, of the will-hunter who 
“manages a childish old man” (Morgan). This last example 
is instructive since we have a contrast between the verb and an 
adjective similar to that in the passage under discussion. 

Vergil’s use of the verb, also, is exactly similar to that of 
Horace, and nowhere do we find any suggestion of the idea of 
mould or mix, but only that of “restrain”; cf. Aen. I, 57: 
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Aeolus—temperat iras; 146: Triton—temperat aequor; II, 8: 
temperet a lacrimis. The force of the verb is well illustrated 
by such a passage as Georg. I, 110 of a rivulet, scatebrisque 
arentia temperat arva, where the idea of “ moderation ” in tem- 
perat stands in contrast with the idea of extreme heat in arentia, 
just as in Hor. Od. III, 19, 6, quis aquam temperet ignibus, it 
stands in contrast with the extreme of coolness denoted by aqua; 
cf. Georg. III, 336, cum frigidus aera vesper | temperat. The 
word is similarly used by Lygdamus, 6, 58: temperet annosum 
Marcia lympha merum, and by the author of the Panegy. Mess. 
167: Quas similis utrimque tenens vicinia caeli | temperat. 
Tibullus does not use the word, nor Propertius except in the 
passage cited above. Of the earlier poets Lucretius seems not 
to have used it nor Catullus nor Lucilius. In the comedy its 
only meaning is that of “ check,” “ restrain”; cf. Plaut. Rud. 
1254, linguae tempera; Truc. 61; Ep. 111, in amore temperes ; 
so with the infinitive, Poen. 22, dormire temperent ; cf. 34, 1036 ; 
Ter. Phor. 271, famae temperans. 

Nor in the prose of the Republican period have I found any 
passages in which temperare is a simple miscere, but always is 
there present, as in poetry, the underlying idea of restraint, 
moderation. Cesar, B. G. I, 33, neque sibi homines feros— 
temperaturos existimabat quin, which will occur to all, is typical 
of his usage. The force of the word is best illustrated, however, 
by Cicero’s use of it, or of derivatives, in connection with mode- 
rari or aequare, as in ad Fam. XIII, 29, 7: quod fuerim modera- 
tior temperatiorque quam in ea parte quisquam; de Re pub. I, 
69: quod genus erit aequatum et temperatum ex tribus optimis 
rerum publicarum modis; cf. Or. 98. Or he employs it by the 
side of miscere, in order to convey the idea of mixing in the 
proper proportions ; cf. de Off. III, 119: nec vero finis bonorum 
et malorum, qui simplex esse debet, ex dissimillimis rebus mi- 
sceri et temperari potest; Or. 196: sit oratio permixta et temper- 
ata numeris nec dissoluta nec tota numerosa. In this passage 
temperare clearly emphasizes the need of preserving the proper 
mean between the two extremes denoted by dissoluta and tota 
numerosa; so in Or. 21 it denotes the mean between the grandi- 
loqui and the tenues: est autem quidam interiectus inter hos 
medius et quasi temperatus nec acumine posteriorum nec ful- 
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mine utens superiorum (hence, clearly, not compounded of 
the two), vicinus amborum, in neutro excellens, utriusque parti- 
ceps vel utriusque—potius expers ; cf. the similar use in Or. 197, 
de Orat. II, 212. 

Such passages as these are sufficient, it seems to me, to show 
that temperare could not have meant to a Latin of Horace’s 
time what our words “ mould ” or “mix ” mean to us, but that, 
on the contrary, it always conveyed the idea of moderation, 
restraint, of one sort or another.? This is the meaning, there- 
fore, which the word must have in the passage under discussion. 
If we give it this meaning and construe Archilochi with Musam, 
we may translate: “Sappho, although she had the spirit of a 
man (viz. Archilochus), and employed the measures of Archi- 
lochus, yet dulled the keen edge of his Muse; so did Alcaeus, 
but, unlike Sappho, he differed widely from Archilochus both in 
matter and arrangement, nor did he seek out the father of his 
bride,” etc. With this interpretation, the epithet mascula is not 
otiose, but stands in strong contrast to temperat; the gram- 
matical difficulty of construing dispar both with Sappho and 
Alcaeus is avoided; and, finally, the puzzling sed ceases to be 
puzzling. It implies, that is, a greater contrast between Alcaeus 
and Archilochus than between Sappho and Archilochus in regard 
to both the arrangement and the content of their iambics. 

Whether or not this interpretation is the correct one cannot 
be definitely settled owing to the fact that we have no way of 
knowing how Sappho’s use of iambics differed from Alcaeus’. 
We are, however, justified in assuming, it seems to me, by what 
we know of Sappho’s ardent temperament, that, in regard to 
the use of iambic verse as a vehicle for personal invective, which 
is the question at issue here, she would be closer akin to Archi- 
lochus than Alcaeus was. It is noteworthy, at least, that Horace 
does not expressly include her in the statement which he makes 


*This statement holds good, it may be noted, of the descendants of 
this verb in the Romance languages, Ital. temperare, Fr. tempérer, 
Span. temperar. It is instructive to compare the Latin use of tem- 
perare in connection with music, as in the passages cited above, p. 57, 
and Cic. de re pub. 6, 18, 18: acuta cum gravibus temperans varios 
aequabiliter concentus efficit, with the Italian use of temperare of 
tuning an instrument; cf. in tempra, “in tune.” 
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concerning his practice and Alcaeus’, that both he and Alcaeus 
avoided the use of iambic verse for a famosum carmen. We may 
conclude, therefore, that, in this matter of definite personal 
abuse, Sappho’s practice was to Alcaeus’ as Horace’s was to 
Catullus’. Hence it is Alcaeus and not Sappho whom Horace 
expressly hails in vs. 32 as his model. 

This interpretation is certainly in harmony with the context 
of the Epistle as a whole. It is evident that Horace is con- 
fronting two classes of critics, the one made up of those who 
found fault with him because, in taking over the iambic meas- 
ures of Archilochus, he had not adopted the content which by 
tradition and by the practice of Catullus and his school was 
associated with them, namely, direct personal invective against 
definite individuals. These critics Horace calls a servum pecus 
because their spirit was shackled; they were slaves to convention 
and to form. He, on the contrary, was free because, although 
he imitated the iambic verse of Archilochus and its general tone 
of raillery and abuse, he did not feel bound to imitate the matter 
and the words.® 

The other class of critics went to the other extreme and, like 
our modern Romanticists, demanded that the Latin poet free 
himself entirely, in regard both to form and to matter, from all 
models. Horace defends his method by pointing to the method 
of Sappho and Alcaeus. They, as he, made use of the verse 
forms of Archilochus, but they, too, modified his invective. 
Certainly this is true of Alcaeus, and “ his is the lyre, untouched 
by other hands before me, that I, a Latin, struck for all to hear, 
and my reward is the favor of gentle readers.” 

This poem, therefore, instead of being what it has been inter- 
preted to be,* an utterance of Horace as the high-priest of con- 
vention, preaching the gospel that as the form is so must the 
content be, is rather the utterance of Horace as the exponent 


* As R. Heinze, Herm. XXXIII, 1898, pp. 488 sq., points out, only three 
of the Epodes—X, the attack on Maevius, V and XVII, dealing with 
Canidia—correspond in all the details with the Archilochian norm. I 
should be inclined to class the Canidia-poems with IV, VI, VIII, XII, 
attacks directed against typical figures. 

*Cf. Hack, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XXVII, 1916, 
pp. 24 sq. 
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of “the free and transforming imitation of the true classicist.” * 
This is the doctrine which he preached as a critic and which he 
followed as a poet, recognizing, on the one hand, the great 
value of the principles which underlay the theory of the literary 
forms, but, on the other, refusing to allow his spirit to be 
enslaved by them— 


Libera per vacuum posui vestigia princeps. 
M. B. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


* Cf. Fiske, Lucilius and Horace, p. 483. 


V.—SEX DETERMINATION AND SEX CONTROL 
IN ANTIQUITY.* 


Some discoveries made early in the present century” have 
awakened a genuinely scientific interest in the question of sex 
determination and sex control. For the last two decades biol- 
ogists have been attacking the problem with greater energy 
and with increased prospects of success. By varying the con- 
ditions of nutrition, moisture, and other factors, they have been 
able to control to a limited extent the sex of some of the lower 
animals. During this period of investigation there have ap- 
peared in Science some two dozen notes, articles, and book- 
reviews dealing with the subject. 

The war, too, has brought the question into the foreground. 
A newspaper despatch from London in November, 1920, calls 
attention to the higher percentage of male babies since the war 
and goes on to say: “'The doctors of England are discussing 
the peculiar manner in which nature is replacing the immense 
wastage of men during the war.” There is, of course, a well- 
established popular notion about the increase in the number 
of boys during critical periods. It has been pointed out that 
a distinct increase in proportion of male babies has taken place 
among primitive peoples in times of stress and famine, or when 
tribes are in danger of extermination, as in the case of the head- 
hunting Dyaks of Borneo. 

The research work of modern biologists gives more than 2 
passing interest to the views of the ancients on sex determin- 
ation. Aside from this, greater contemporary interest in folk- 
lore would justify an investigation of the notions of the Greeks 
and Romans.* 


*The following abbreviations are used in this article: G. A. = Aris- 
totle, De Generatione Animalium; Pl. = Plinius, Naturalis Historia; 
Censorinus = Censorinus, De Die Natali. Galen will be cited by 
Kuehn’s edition. ‘The translations of the De Generatione Animalium 
are Platt’s. 

2See Conklin, Heredity and Environment’, pp. 157-168, and also C. 
E. McClung, The Accessory Chromosome, Sex Determinant? Biol. Bull. 
3, 1902. 

*The loci classici of the ancients are Aristotle, De Generatione Ani- 
malium 763b 29-767a 15; Plutarch Moralia 905D-F; Censorinus, De Die 
Natali 6. 6. 4-8; Galen, 19. 324 (Kuehn). Galen copies Plutarch. See 
also Galen, 4. 165-175. 
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In antiquity the custom of ancestor worship, the perpetua- 
tion of which required a son, since the daughter went off into 
another gens, was, perhaps, the strongest reason that led parents 
to long for male children. There was the additional consid- 
eration that the boy was a much more likely means of support 
for old age. The arrival of a boy was so much more welcome 
than that of a girl, and the natural desire of expectant parents 
to answer in advance the question of the sex of the coming 
child was so strong, that a search was made for indications of 
sex, and even for means to control it. 

There was a common view that the male offspring comes from 
the right side of the male and the female from the left side,* 
and that the embryo developed in the right side of the uterus 
was male while that in the left side was female.” (G. A. 763b 
35-764a 1). Only when there was an alteration in the course 
of nature did exceptions to this rule occur * (Plut. Mor. 905 E). 
If during intercourse the right or left testis was tied up, the 
result was, according to some philosophers, male or female off- 
spring respectively’ (G. A. 765a 21-25). Empedocles assert- 
ed that heat gave rise to males and cold to females® (G. A. 


“Cf. G. A. 765a 4-18; Plut. Mor. 905E; Censorinus 6. 6. 6; Galen 
4. 174-175; 19. 453. See also Galen 4. 633. [See also the Johns Hop- 
kins dissertation of A. P. Wagener, Popular Associations of Right and 
Left in Roman Literature, Baltimore, 1912, and especially the chapter 
on the Association of the Right with the Male, of the Left with the 
Female.—C. W. E. M.] 

* Hippocrates ap. Kuehn’s Galen 17A. 443; 17A. 1002; 17B. 212; 
17B. 840; Plut. Mor. 905E; Galen 4. 175; 4. 633. [Mn the last reference 
Galen explains why males are conceived on the right and females on 
the left. 

*Galen 4. 174-175 explains the reasons for the exception to the rule 
that males are found in the right side of mothers and females in the 
left. 

"So Galen 14. 476, but Hippocrates (Hippocratis Opera 1. 476 
Kuehn) says that the right testicle should be bound to beget a female 
and the left to beget a male. dt will be noted later on that this is 
the rule for animals. This is the logical view, given the notion that 
the right testicle begets males and the left females. 

*So also Plut. Mor. 905D. Empedocles says elsewhere that boys are 
begotten in the warmer part of the womb, and that, therefore, men are 
darker, more stalwart and shaggier than women.—See Diels, Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker, frag. 67, p. 202. Galen, 19. 453, says that the 
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764a 1-6). “Hence it is, as histories acquaint us, that the 
first men had their original from the earth in the eastern and 
southern parts, and the first females in the northern parts 
thereof. Parmenides is of opinion perfectly contrarient. He 
affirms that men first sprouted out of the northern earth, for 
their bodies are more dense; women out of the southern, for 
theirs are more rare and fine (Plut. Mor. 905 D).° 

Democritus of Abdera opposed Empedocles’ view, and said 
that sex depended on the parent whose semen it was that pre- 
dominated (G. A. 764a 6-24). He maintained that the parts 
which are common to both sexes are engendered indifferently 
by one or the other, but the peculiar parts by the sex *° that is 
more prevalent (Plut. Mor. 905F). Hippon said that the 
compact and strong sperm produced one sex and the more fluid 
and weaker the other,** and that if the spermatic faculty be more 
effectual the male is generated; if the nutritive element pre- 
dominates, the female is generated *? (Plut. Mor. 905 F). Hip- 
pocrates speaks in somewhat similar vein. He holds that there 
is both male and female semen, and that when females are born 
the stronger element is overpowered by the abundance of the 
weaker, and vice versa, that the birth of males is due to the 
overpowering of the weaker element (Opera Hippocratis, 
Kuehn, 1.377-78).4* The condition of the menses may also 
prove a factor, according to Hippocrates (op. cit. 1.476). 

Aristotle thus summarizes a long discussion of his own views: 
“Tf, then, the male element prevails, it draws the female ele- 
ment into itself; but if it is prevailed over, it changes into the 
opposite or is destroyed ** (G. A. 766b 15-17). 


warmer semen begets males, the colder, females. See also Censorinus 
6. 6. 7. 

*Goodwin’s translation. 

2 Of. the view of Leucippus (Plut. Mor. 905F). 

“ Cf, Censorinus, 6. 6. 4. 

42Cf. Censorinus 6. 6. 4; Galen 4. 629. 

** Compare the view of Parmenides ap. Censorin. 6. 6. 5. 

«4 “T. e. in the mixture of the germ-cells of both parents, one or 
other gets the better in a sort of conflict. If the male prevails in this, 
then it causes the whole mixture to turn out a male, ‘drawing into 
itself’ the female, or in other words so influencing the material con- 
tributed by the female that the resulting embryo is male. In the 
other case, the male element is itself so influenced by the female, and 
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He makes other interesting comments: “ For more females 
are produced by the young and by those verging on old age 
than by those in the prime of life; in the former the vital heat 
is not yet perfect, in the latter it is failing. Amd those of a 
moister and more feminine state of body are more wont to beget 
females, and a liquid semen causes this more than a thicker; 
now all these characteristics come of deficiency in natural heat. 

“ Again, more males are born if copulation takes place when 
north than when south winds are blowing. For in the latter 
case the animals produce more secretion, and too much secre- 
tion is hard to concoct; hence the semen of the males is more 
liquid, and so is the discharge of the catamenia” (G. A. 766b 
29-767%a 2). 

Plants have certain properties by which they cause the con- 
ception of one sex or the other. The male plant of the par- 
thenion ensures the conception of male children, the female 
plant of females, but only if immediately after conception its 
juice is drunk in raisin-wine and the leaves are eaten cooked 
in olive oil and salt, or raw in vinegar (Pl. 25.39). The lower 
part of the stem of the satyrion promotes the conception of 
male issue, the upper or smaller part of female (Pl. 26.97). 
Female offspring will result from taking thelygonon in drink, 
male by taking arsenogonon (Pl. 26.162).*° If before the even- 
ing meal, a man and woman take three oboli of the seed of 
crataegonon in three cyathi of water forty days before the con- 
ception of their issue, the child will be of the male sex (Pl. 27. 
62).7° If males eat the larger portions of the roots of cyno- 
sorchis *” or orchis, they will be parents of boys; if females eat 
the smaller part, girls will result*® (Pl. 27.65). The female 
phyllon plant ensures the conception of issue of the same sex, 
while the male plant, differing only in its seed, brings about 
male issue (Pl. 27.125). When a drink made from the crushed 


therefore either ‘ changes into its opposite,’ the total mixture becoming 
all female, or else ‘is destroyed,’ i. e., the principle carried by the male 
element disappears from the embryo.”—Platt, ad loc. 

*%* Of. Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 9. 18. 5; Diose. 3. 140. 

* Cf. Diosc. 3. 139, where directions are somewhat different. 

Cf. Diose. 3. 141. 

* We are not told what would happen if both sexes complied with 
directions at the same time. 
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leaves of the female plant of the linozostis is taken and an 
application of them is made to the genitals after purgation, 
the conception of females is ensured, while males result from 
similar treatment of the male plant (Diosc. 4.191). 

The flesh of certain parts of animals has magical properties 
in ensuring the conception of male children. If, about the time 
of conception, a woman eats roasted veal with aristolochia, she 
will bring forth a male child (Pl. 28.254). When immediately 
after conception a woman eats cocks’ testes, she becomes preg- 
nant with a male child (Pl. 30.123). The eating of a hare’s 
womb in one’s food is supposed to effect the conception of males, 
a result also accomplished by eating the testicles of rabbits 
(Pl. 28.248).*° Smearing the body with goose grease and with 
resin from the terebinth tree for two days results in male off- 
spring if intercourse takes place on the next day (Galen 14. 
476). 

A woman could beget a male child if, prior to coition, she 
bound her right foot with a white fillet of a child, but a black 
ribbon on her left foot would cause the conception of a female 
(Galen 14.476). If parsley is placed upon the head of a preg- 
nant woman without her knowledge, the sex of her unborn 
child will be that of the first person she addresses (Galen 14. 
476) 

Some amusing instructions are given in Hippocrates, De 
Steril.,2* ch. 7: Take some milk, mix flour with it, form a paste, 
and bake it on a slow fire. If it is consumed by the fire, a 
male will result: if it cracks and splits, a female. Again, one 
may take milk and pour some of it on leaves. If it condenses, 
it means a male; if it runs, a female. 

Cold waters cause the birth of females (G. A. 76%a 35). 
On the tenth day after conception headache, mistiness before 
the eyes, distaste for food and a rising stomach are indications 
of the conception of a male child. A woman with a male child 
has a better color * and the movement in the womb is felt on 


Cf. Pl. 20. 263. 

~In this same passage Galen gives still other curious lore. 

“The attribution of this work to Hippocrates is questioned. 

™See Hippocrates ap. Kuehn’s Galen 17B. 834; Moschion, De Muli- 
erum Passionibus, 26. Hippocrates (De Steril. ch. 7) says that women 
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the fortieth day.2* There are opposite signs in the case of the 
female child and the first movement is felt on the ninetieth 
day (Pl. 7.41). Moschion (De Mulierum Passionibus, 26) 
says that the child is male if it moves in the womb soon after 
conception and vigorously, otherwise it is female. If the breasts 
of a pregnant woman are turned up, she will bear a male child; 
if they are turned down, female offspring will result (Hippo- 
crates De Steril. ch. 7). The swelling of the right breast 
means a boy, of the left, a girl,** according to Moschion (loc. 
cit.). 

Julia Augusta, when pregnant in her early youth by Tiberius 
Caesar, was particularly desirous that her offspring should 
be a son and accordingly employed a method of divination 
which was then much in use among young women. She carried 
an egg in her bosom, taking care, whenever she was obliged to 
put it down, to give it to her nurse to keep warm in her bosom 
in order that the temperature might be maintained. It is 
stated that this method was reliable (Pl. 10.154) .** 

Although male children were preferred by human beings, 
farmers and shepherds naturally felt greater jubilation at the 
arrival of female animals. For beasts, too, there was consider- 
able lore of sex determination. If sheep submit to the males 
when north winds are blowing, they are apt to bear males, says 
Aristotle (H. A. 573b 37); if when south winds are blowing, 
females.2® Shepherds were not slow to take advantage of this 
fact and as they wanted breeders they admitted rams to the 
sheep during the prevalence of south winds (Ael. 7.27). Aris- 


beget females if they have rough spots (perhaps freckles, rather than 
rough spots) on the face; those who keep a good complexion bear males, 

* Cf. Hippocratis Opera (Kuehn), 1. 453. 

“Tf either of the breasts of a pregnant woman loses its fullness, she 
will part with one of her children. If it is the right breast which 
becomes slender, the male child will be lost; if the left, the female.— 
Hippocrates ap. Kuehn’s Galen 17B. 828. ‘This belief is founded on the 
rather prevalent physiological notion that the uterus consisted of two 
cavities, a right and a left one. 

** Nana, the mother of Attis, conceived by putting a ripe almond in 
her bosom (Paus. 7. 17. 11), or a pomegranate (Arnob. adv. Nat. 5. 6). 

* See also Ael. 7. 27; Pl. 8. 189; Arist. ap. Colum. 7. 3. 12; Arist. ap. 
Pallad. 8. 4. 4; Antig. H. M. 111. 
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totle’s words are true of the bull (Geopon. 17.6) and, in fact, 
of animals in general (Geopon. 18.3). 

If the right testicle of a ram is tied up, he will generate 
females only ; if the left, males (Pl. 8.188).?7 The same thing 
occurs in the case of the bull (Geopon. 17.6) and indeed with 
almost all cattle (Colum. 6.28). If the cow has conceived a 
male, the bull descends from the cow more to the right, if a 
female, to the left (Varr. R. R. 2.5.13).28 The mare is the 
only animal which after being covered runs facing the north or 
the south, according to whether she has conceived a male or 
female (Pl. 10.189). 

We find Pausanias (7.22.11) thus describing the magical 
virtues of the river Charadrus: “The flocks and herds that 
drink of this river in spring usually bring forth males, and 
therefore the herdsmen remove them to another part of the 
country, all except the cows, which they leave at the river, 
because bulls are more suited than cows for sacrifices and for 
field labor; but in the case of other live stock the female is 
preferred.” 

According to Aristotle (H. A. 559a 30), long pointed eggs 
are female ; those that are rounded at the narrow end are male.”® 
The converse is, however, asserted by other writers.*° 

The ancients made an effort to control the sex even of some 
of the vegetables. “Of the turnip all do not agree that there 
are several kinds, but some say that the only difference is be- 
tween the ‘ male’ and ‘ female,’ and that both forms come from 
the same seed. In order to produce ‘female’ plants, it is said 
that the seed should be sown thinly, for that, if it is sown thick, 
the result is all ‘male’ plants; and that the same result follows 
if the seed is sown in poor soil ” ** (Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 
7.4.3). 

In closing this paper is seems worth while to stop long enough 
to quote a few instances of sex-determination among other 


* See also Pl. 30. 149; Colum. 6. 28; Geopon. 18. 3. 

* See also Pl. 8. 176; Colum. 6. 24. 3; Geopon. 17. 6. 

Frazer’s translation. 

* Cf. Colum. 8. 5. 11. 

See Pl. 10. 145; Hor. Sat. 2. 4. 12-14; Antig. Mirab, 103. 
™ Hort’s translation. 
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peoples. According to the Jews, “if a woman is anxious to 
get sons, she must ask a shepherd to get the after-birth of a 
cow, dry it, and pound it, and drink the powder in wine.” * 
There are still other means of controlling the sex of a child: 
“ Make a decoction of bear’s or wolf’s meat as much as a bean. 
If the animal is male the child will be male, and if it is female 
the woman will give birth to a daughter.” ** In Assyro-Baby- 
lonian tradition when a halo surrounded the moon, it was 
believed that women would bring forth male children ; ** “ also, 
if the star Lugala or Sarru, ‘ the king,’ stood in its place, women 
would likewise bring forth male offspring.” ** Among the 
Hindus it is believed that sons are born from cohabitation on the 
even nights, daughters as a result of cohabitation on uneven 
nights. A boy will be born if the seminal fluid predominates; 
a female embryo will be formed if the blood of menstruation 
is in excess.** ‘There existed likewise a collection of Egyptian 
receipts for determining the sex of the infant to be born.*’ 

In the Southern Sporades, “the following plan tells the sex 
of a child which is to be born. A bone taken from the head 
of a fish called scar is placed on the mother without her know- 
ing: the child will be of the same sex as the next person she 
calls.” ** In Cairo it is popularly believed that “if the hus- 
band loves the wife more than she loves him, all the children 
will be girls; if the converse is the case, all the children will 
be boys.” *° In the Isle of Man fairies made “a mock christ- 
ening when any woman was near her time, and according to 
what child, male or female, they brought, such should the 
woman bring into the world.” *° 

In Kentucky “ poultry raisers are interested in the first per- 
son who comes into their houses on New Year’s Day. The sex 
of the caller signifies whether the house will raise pullets or 
roosters that year, and the size of the chickens will compare 
with the size of the visitors.” * 


* Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 2. p. 656. 


* Loc. cit. * Op. cit. 2. 650. 
“Op. cit. 2, p. 643. 7 Op. cit. 2. 647. 
* Loc. cit. * Folk-Lore 10, 182. 


* Folk-Lore 11, 381. 

“Ww. R. Halliday, Greek Divination, p. 40, quotes this at second-hand 
from Waldron, History of the Isle of Man. 

“Daniel L. and Lucy B. Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions, p. 212. 
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In Saibai, one of the islands in Torres Straits, “when a 
woman is pregnant, all the other women assemble. The hus- 
band’s sister makes an image of a male child and places it 
before the pregnant woman; afterwards the image is nursed 
until the birth of the child in order to ensure that the baby 
shall be a boy. To secure male offspring a woman will also 
press to her abdomen a fruit resembling the male organ of gen- 
eration, which she then passes to another woman who has borne 
none but boys.” * 

Many other instances of attempts to control or determine sex 
might be noted,** but enough have been cited to show the uni- 
versality of such practices. This resorting to magic by Greeks 
and Romans shows a solicitude for unborn children in striking 
contrast to the actions of those parents who exposed their off- 
spring. One is probably safe in believing that each person who 
was willing to expose his child was many times outnumbered, 
not merely by parents who were deeply attached to children, 
but by people who resorted to magical means to ensure con- 
ception.** 

Many of the beliefs recorded in this paper are the product 
of the best Greek thought. Such notions are no longer held by 
the educated, although beliefs just as crude are still in existence 
even in the most civilized countries. It has not been many 
years since the members of a state medical society were urged 
to familiarize themselves with obstetrical superstitions in order 
to be able to assist the patient by refuting them. 


8. McCartney. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


“Frazer, The Magic Art, 1. 72. 

“See E. S. Hartland, Primitive Paternity 1. 30-155 passim. 

“Compare La Rue Van Hook, The Exposure of Infants at Athens, 
T. A. P. A. 51. 134-145. 
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VI—NOTES ON TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM SINOPE. 


It was a great pleasure to learn from an article by A. Salat 
(Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique XLIV, 1920, pp. 
354-361) on Three Inscriptions from Sinope that they are now 
safely deposited in the museum of Constantinople. The photo- 
graphs published make it possible for the first time to give 
authentic readings. I had received a copy of the first inscrip- 
tion some years ago after it was discovered in August 1906 just 
outside the walls of Sinope, on the isthmus that connects the 
mainland with Boz-tepé in the section called Koum Kapi, near 
where I found in 1902 two ancient lions? (cf. A. J. P. XXVII, 
1906, p. 130). I felt that the copy was too inaccurate for publi- 
cation, but when Th. Reinach published in the Revue archéo- 
logique, III, 1916, 1, pp. 345 f. a worse copy, I decided to pub- 
lish mine with a better text which I showed to Reinach when he 
was in Baltimore recently. I was on the point of sending this 
with my emendations to the printer when Salat’s article came 
confirming some of my emendations but correcting others and 
giving a photograph on which one can read the actual letters. 
I now have only two suggestions to make in the first inscription. 
It is impossible from the photograph to see clearly the first line 
but I think I can make out the word yaipos. This is confirmed 
by the copy of Myrodes to which I referred in A. J. P. XXVII, 
1906, p. 448, and also by the copy used by Reinach, /. c.; so I 
am still inclined to read Xaipows, rapodeira, rather than Xa:péro, 
mapodeira OF Xaipere as Salat proposes. Salat evidently mis- 
took XAIPOIC for XAIPETE or XAIPET@. We expect the sec- 
ond person singular with wapodeira and the usual formula has 
Xaipe OF yxalpors. 

In line 5 I read in the photograph G@KNONOY which is con- 
firmed by the copy sent me. Of course this is a mistake for 
é& vocov, the reading of Salat, but the error should be noted as 
well as the mistake of {j0ara for {noavra and {noavra for 


1Salat fails to mention where and when this first inscription and 
the next epitaph to be discussed were found, but I was informed that 
they were dug up at the above spot two metres under ground, about 
twenty metres from the walls. 
vel 
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The epitaph of the second or third century a. D., of which I 
published the first copy in the A. J. P. XXVII, 1906, p. 448, 
has also been taken to Constantinople. It is republished by 
Salat with a good photograph, which confirms my copy in every 
detail and shows that the copy published by Th. Reinach in 
the Revue archéologique, 7. c., p. 351, was inferior. In line 1 
we have CHAH, not 2THAH, in 1. 2 ECTI, not ECTH, in 1. 3 
NAPKICCOY, not NAPKICOY, in line 5 KAAOLC, not KAAAOS. 
In line 10 the stone confirms my reading xaxés as opposed to 
Reinach’s xadés, and in line 11 OAAYMENQN is correct as 
opposed to Reinach’s OAAHMENQN. Reinach very ingeniously 
proposed that in line 11 we read oix ’At8)<v>, which Salat adopts 
for my ov xai 8 which does not necessitate the postulation of an 
omission of a letter on an inscription which is otherwise free 
from error and very carefully cut. Soon after my first publica- 
tion of this cenotaph of a promising young man?— perhaps a 
student in the local rhetorical school who had unusual ability 
and had died at sea *—I thought of another solution which gives 
us @ much needed verb and also does not necessitate the omission 
of so important a letter as N: ov afSy(c) (from alSoua) ; “ Art 
thou not ashamed of thyself?” The meaning would be some- 
thing of this sort, “Great Power of Envy, to thy face I say | 
Art not abashed when such men pass away?” When Professor 
Walter Leaf was visiting me recently, knowing that as a Homeric 
scholar he would be interested in the reference to Homer in an 
inscription from a town that had its own edition of Homer, I 
asked him about the possibility of otx« aiSy and he preferred that 
reading to od xai 8 or oix *Atdn<v>.* The verses have to my 


*Reinach thought that he was a professional mature orator, but 
above the inscription is the bust of a young man. 

*For those lost at sea, cf. The Greek Anthology VII, 266, 272, 273, 
274, 291, 392 (xwdhy crncduevr NMOaxa), 395 (Keveds rdgos . . . xwpdy 
ypdupa Tbe), 496 ff., 624, 625 etc., Weisshiupl, Die Grab- 
gedichte der griechischen Anthologie, pp. 91 f. 

“My colleague, Professor ©. W. E. Miller, has made the excellent 
suggestion that the vocative ’Atdn be read, but I still feel that a finite 
verb is needed. [A word of explanation may not be amiss. As I under- 
stand the close of the inscription, the writer apostrophizes Hades, and 
expostulates with him about the death of such men as Narcissus. 
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feeling such real literary merit that I venture to repeat them 
once more with my new reading, and hope that this note will 
make them more widely known among students of Greek poetry. 


Ob rddos, GAM AiBos, pd|vov * or. 
Napxiogov, wodd\as os wor €|xev xapiras. 

"Hv xat wdvra Kxadds, | & 
tiv Néoropos | everinv. | 

wavdapdrwp, xai yép ce | xaxds xaradreu, | 
aldn(), Totwy ddAAvpévev | pepdrrwv; 


(No grave is here, only a stone, a slab, a sign 

That marks our lost Narcissus, rich in charm benign. 
Goodness was his, noble were all his ways; his soul 
All Nestor’s eloquence and wisdom could control. 

O Envy! ruin of all things fair, thee I blame. 

Can such a mortal perish and thou feel no shame? 


or 


No grave is here, only a stone, a slab, a sign 
Of young Narcissus dead in flower of charm divine. 
Goodness was his, noble were all his ways; his speech 
Vibrant as Pylian Nestor’s farthest hearts could reach. 
O Envy! thou whose evil hate doth crush all fame, 
When such perfections pass, art thou not stung with shame? 


Davin M. Rosrnson. 
THs Jonna Hopxmvs UNIVERSITY. 


Tolwy édd\upérwy is a genitive of exclamation, and may well have 
been patterned after Aeschylus, Cho. 875, mwavoluo: 
reroupévov (Schiitz, werdnyuévov). Compare also Ar. Nub. 153, & Zed 
ris Aerrérnros ray and similar examples. ’Atdn 
is the negative counterpart of @0éve. The words xal ydp ce xaxds 
karahéfw are explanatory, and show that S@éve is meant to be a vitu- 
perative substitute for the regular name of the Lord of the Nether 
World. The lines may be rendered thus: “O Envy,—aye, with odious 
name I shall enroll thee—O Envy,—not Hades—subduer of all things! 
To think that such as he should die! ”—C. W. E. M.] 
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VII—A MISUNDERSTOOD SYRIAN PLACE-NAME— 
DANA AND TYANA. 


In the Anabasis, Book I, ii, 18f. Xenophon describes the 
march of Cyrus the Younger from Iconium, the last city of 
Phrygia (Lycaonia) to Dana (Adva) oixovpévny peyddrnv 
evdaivova. After leaving Tyana he entered Cilicia; from Tarsus 
he advanced to the Cilician Gates. Thence five parasangs 
brought him to Myriandrus, a maritime town near Iskanderfin, 
twenty more to the river Chalus, modern Quweiq, and forty-five 
parasangs farther to Thapsacus, below Meskeneh on the Eu- 
phrates. The consensus of opinion among scholars justly iden- 
tifies Dana with Tyana, since Tyana is the only important city 
on Cyrus’s line of march whose location corresponds to the indi- 
cations of Xenophon. Yet the spelling presents a vexatious 
problem. Elsewhere in Hellenic sources we have only T'yana 
(Tvava) and Thoana (@0eava), which presuppose unmistakably 
a native Tuwana, with which the Assyrian Tun or Tuna agrees 
tolerably, and the Hittite Tuwanuwa' perfectly, if we disregard 
the suffix wa. However, since none of these orthographies ac- 
cord with the form given by Xenophon, there has evidently been 
a mistake somewhere. 

Now in northern Syria, seven or eight hours W. N. W. of 
Aleppo, on the road to Iskanderfin, there is situated the town 
of Dana. The name is much older than the time of Xenophon, 
and can be traced back to the cuneiform Dana, which appears 
as the name of a town in the same district as the modern one, 
in an Assyrian letter of the seventh century B. 0.2 Since Dana 


*Hrozny has been misled by the variant Dana (Boghazkéi-Studien, 
5 Heft, p. 40, n. 1) to assume an original Tyana, a form which cannot 
be reconciled with the Assyrian writing. 

*Cf. Sayce, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1921, p. 54. Sayce’s 
statements regarding Kusa are entirely erroneous. The gentilic Kasé’a 
does not belong to a previously unknown geographical name, identical 
with Biblical Kas, but is simply a Syrian orthography (the Hittites 
did not clearly distinguish between mediae and tenues) of Gisd’a, the 
regular gentilic of Bit Gasi, name of the land of Arame and Matilu, 
which attained its greatest power in the ninth and eighth centuries, 
and is lost to history after the seventh. In accordance with Assyrian 
and Aramaean usage its ruler is called mér Gasi, “son of Gos,” who 
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is on the most direct road from the Cilician Gates to Meskeneh 
and Thapsacus, Cyrus and his army must have passed very near 
it, if not actually through the town. It is therefore impossible 
to escape the conviction that Xenophon confused the two similar 
names in his memory, and wrote the name of the Syrian Dana in 
place of the Cappadocian Tyana. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH, 
JERUSALEM, PALESTINE. 


appears in the Zakir Stele as Brgé; as is well-known the Assyrians 
pronounced the % as s and conversely, following an old north-Mesopo- 
tamian dialectic peculiarity which is also characteristic of the Hittite 
orthography. Of the towns mentioned in the letter as belonging to the 
land of the Kfsa’a, Arpad was the capital of Bit Gdsi, and Kullania 
and Dana were towns in the neighborhood. 
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Romani, Vol. XLVI (1920). 


Janvier. 

M. Wilmotte. Chrétien de Troyes et le conte de Guillaume 
d’Angleterre. 38 pages. This poem is a real roman d’aventure, 
although some scholars formerly attributed to it an ascetic char- 
acter. The poet’s philosophizing, the treatment of his characters 
(especially the female), and his literary style all point to 
Chrétien de Troyes as the author. 

Ferdinand Lot. Nouvelles études sur le cycle arthurien. 
III. Liile Tristan. IV. Camlann. V. Les noces d’Erec et 
d’Enide. 7 pages. 


Lucien Foulet. Comment on est passé de “ce suis je” & 
“c’est moi.” 38 pages. The old usage followed the Latin rule, 
and the author of this article quotes many instances from the 
Roman de Renart especially to establish his point. Later on 
the loss of declension endings caused a radical change to be made 
in this common construction. By the sixteenth century the new 
forms are well in evidence, and the older forms gradually disap- 
pear from the language. The change has not been fully made, 
however, even in the twentieth century, as the popular speech 
still clings tenaciously to some of the older locutions. 


R. T. Holbrook. Le plus ancien manuscrit connu de Pathe- 
lin. 25 pages. After a careful comparison of the Le Roy 
edition of 1485 or 1486, the Levet edition of 1489 and the Biblio- 
théque nationale manuscript, the author decides in favor of the 
hypothesis that the manuscript was derived from the Levet edi- 
tion. ‘These are the only three texts that are of importance for 
a critical text, as all the others are derivatives of later date. 
The dialectic jargon near the middle of the farce is of especial 
interest, but it is manifestly not to be taken too seriously in a 
linguistic sense. 

Mélanges. Théodore Gérold, Remarques sur quelques mélo- 
dies de chansons de croisade. Arthur Langfors, L’article Estipot 
de Godefroy. Clovis Brunel, Provencal Caissa. 


Comptes rendus. J. Gilliéron, Généalogie des mots qui dé- 
signent l’abeille d’aprés l’Atlas linguistique de la France (K. 
Jaberg). Jacques de Bugnin, Le Congié pris du siécle séculier, 
p. p. Arthur Piaget (F. Ed. Schneegans). 

Périodiques. Neophilologus, T. I (1915-16); T. II (1916- 
17); T. III (1917-18); T. IV (1918-19) (M. R.). The Ro- 
manic Review, VII (1916) (M. R.). Bibliothéque de l’Ecole 
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des Chartes, t. LXXVII (1916) (E.-G. Léonard). Journal des 
Savants, 1891-1903 (M. R.). 


Chronique. Obituary notice of Jean Acher. Karl Christ, of 
the Royal Library of Berlin, has discovered 25 French manu- 
scripts in the Vatican Library coming from Heidelberg in addi- 
tion to those previously listed by E. Langlois and Ant. Thomas. 
Collections et publications en cours. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 15 titles. Ovide moralisé p. p. 
C. De Boer, t. I, II (M. R.: “Il nous reste 4 souhaiter que M. 
De Boer continue a trouver les concours qui lui ont permis 
d’imprimer ces deux premiers volumes, et nous donne, sans trop 
de délai, la fin d’une édition qui lui fait grand honneur. . . .”) 


Avril-Juillet. 


Max Prinet. Les armoiries dans le roman du Chateau de 
Coucy. 19 pages. By a comparison with historical personages 
the author here shows that the poet did not invent his descrip- 
tions, but merely adapted them to the exigencies of his verse. 
Occasionally, however, he does permit himself to fall into an- 
achronisms by attributing the armorial bearings of his day to 
the nobles of preceding ages. 


Luigi Sorrento. Nuove note di sintassi siciliana. 24 pages. 
Characteristic locutions in Sicilian are traced back to their Latin 
originals, and special attention is called to the importance of 
reduplication as a strong dialectic feature. 


E. Hoeffner. Les poésies lyriques du Dit de la Panthére de 
Nicole de Margival. 27 pages. The writer of this article ob- 
jects to the title of Le Dit de la Panthére d’amours given to the 
poem by Henry A. Todd when he edited it in 1883 for the 
Société des anciens textes francais. He considers that the editor 
has rather slighted the many lyrical poems introduced by the Old 
French author, and he undertakes to point out at some length 
their many interesting features. It appears to him that Nicole 
de Margival in reality occupies an important place in the history 
of lyrical poetry in France. 

Edmond Faral. Notice sur le manuscrit latin de la Biblio- 
théque nationale n° 3718. 40 pages. This manuscript has 
remained largely unknown to scholars owing to the fact that it 
was stolen by Barrois and sold by him in 1849, the French 
government purchasing it back in 1883. Its contents are ex- 
tremely varied, and the chief interest that it possesses for Ro- 
mance scholars is a Vie d’Ami et d’Amile in Latin verse, and a 
Latin poem named Urbanus. 


L. Foulet. La disparition du prétérit. 43 pages. The author 
here discusses the relations between the popular speech and the 
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literary language in its use of tenses, and traces the development 
down through the centuries. He thinks that certain forms are 
doomed to disappear from the people’s language, but that they 
will survive for centuries in literature. A large number of 
French texts are cited. 


Jessie L. Weston. Notes on the Grail romances, the Perles- 
vaus and the prose Lancelot. 16 pages. Miss Weston here 
replies to the criticisms that M. Ferd. Lot has directed at her 
Arthurian studies, and incidentally refers to Dr. Nitze’s work 
in the same field. She does not believe that the Old French 
writer took the pains to work out a careful chronological scheme 
for the lives of the Arthurian heroes. 


Ernest Langlois. A propos du Coronement Loois. 46 pages. 
In 1888 M. Langlois published an edition of this poem with a 
long introduction treating the questions which naturally arise. 
Intending now to publish a second edition in the Classiques 
francais he examines these same questions anew in the light of 
varied criticisms and of new evidence that has become available 
in more than thirty years. He finds it necessary to change only 
minor details here and there. 


Mélanges. Ferdinand Lot, Traditions sur Geoffroi Grise- 
gonelle et sur Helgaud de Montreuil. Ferdinand Lot, Influences 
littéraires antiques dans les noms de personnes. Ferdinand Lot, 
Textes diplomatiques sur les pélerinages. Lucien Foulet, Pour 
le commentaire de Villon La belle legon aux enfants perdus. 
Lucien Foulet, ‘Notes sur le texte de Villon (Lais et Testament.). 
Antoine Thomas, Anc. prov. Sebenc “ Batard.” Post-Scriptum. 


Comptes rendus. Friedrich Kluge, Altdeutsches Sprachgut 
im Mittellatein (J. Jud). Ernst G. Wahlgren, Etude sur les 
actions analogiques réciproques du parfait et du participe passé 
dans les langues romanes (Lucien Foulet). Robert de Labus- 
quette, Autour de Dante. Les Béatrices. L’Amour et la Femme 
en Occitanie. L’Amour et la Femme en Toscane. Les femmes 
de Dante (Henry Cochin). Le Tornoiement as dames de Paris. 
Poemetto antico francese di Pierre Gencien, edito da Mario 
Pelaez (Arthur Langfors, M. R.). Le Roman de Fauvel, par 
Gervais du Bus (E. Hoepftner). 


Périodiques. Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, t. LX XIX 
(E.-G. Léonard). Journal des Savants, 1904-1919 (M. R.). 
Romanische Forschungen, t. XX VI (1909)-t. XXXII (1913) 
(E. Faral) ; t. XX XIIT (1915) (Arthur Langfors). The Ro- 
manic Review, VIII (1917)-IX (1918) (M. R.: “Il y a un 
véritable plaisir 4 lire cette bibliographie ot l’on retrouve tant de 
noms avantageusement connus des romanistes—H. A. Todd, J. E. 
Matzke, T. A. Jenkins, G. C. Keidel, E. C. Armstrong, H. P. 
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Thieme, etc.—et bon nombre de travaux qui font honneur au 
département les langues romanes de J ohns Hopkins University, 
ceuvre de M. Elliott”). 


Chronique. Obituary notice of Jules Cornu. M. Joseph 
Bédier was elected a member of the French Academy on June 4, 
1920. Publications annoncées. Collections et publications en 
cours. 


Comptes rendus sommaires. 20 titles. Methods and mate- 
rials of literary criticism, lyric, epic and allied forms of poetry 
by Charles Mills Gayley . . and Benjamin Putnam Kurtz, 
Boston, New York, etc., Ginn and Co. [1920]. 


Octobre. 


J. Jud. Mots d’origine gauloise? Premiére série. 13 pages. 
The author of this article submits various evidence which causes 
him to suspect a Gallic origin for a small group of French words. 


Amos Parducci. Bonifazio di Castellana. 34 pages. This 
little known troubadour is here investigated and a biographical 
sketch is attempted. Only three of his poems are known to be 
extant, and these are here critically edited. 


Edmond Faral. D’un “ passionaire ” latin 4 un roman fran- 
Gais: quelques sources immédiates du roman d’Eracle. 25 pages. 
The question here discussed is the Oriental element of the poem 
as posed many years ago by Gaston Paris. The conclusion 
reached is the very natural one that the Old French author did 
not draw directly on Eastern sources, but on earlier Western 
reworkings of them. 


F.-Ed. Schneegans. Le mors de la pomme; texte du XV° 
siécle. 34 pages. The Dance of Death was a favorite theme in 
the fifteenth century, and its origin may perhaps be traced back 
to Amiens as far as authentic records appear to go. An Old 
French poem on this subject is here critically edited from the 
only manuscript in which it is known to have been preserved. 


Mélanges. Lucien Foulet, De Icest 4 Cest et lorigine de 
Varticle. A. Horning, Daru. Antoine Thomas, Sur le vers 412 
de Gormont et Isenbart. 


Comptes rendus. Die Lieder und Romanzen des Audefroi le 
Bastard: Kritische Ausgabe v. Arthur Cullmann; Dichtungen 
‘ yon Matthius dem Juden und Matthius von Gent, von Hans 
Wolff (Arthur Lingfors). H. Chamard, Les origines de la 
Poésie francaise de la Renaissance (Albert Pauphilet). Giulio 
Bertoni, Italia dialettale (Giacomo De Gregorio). 


Périodiques. Journal des Savants, 1920 (M. R.). Studi 
Medievali, IV (1912-1913) (M. R.: “ Herbert D. Austin, Ac- 
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credited Citations in Ristoro d’Arezzo’s ‘Composizione del 
Mondo’”). Revue des langues romanes, t. LIX (1916-1917) 
(Arthur Langfors, M. R.). Studi glottologici italiani, VII (M. 
R.). Studi romanzi, VII (1911)-X (1913) (M. R.). Revista 
de filologia espafiola, t. III (1916)-VI (1919) (E. 8S.) Revista 
Lusitana, XVI (1913)-XIX (1916) (M. R.). Mémoires de 
VAcadémie des sciences de Cracovie, classe de philologie, VII 
(1880)-XV (1891) ; 2° série, II (1893)-XXX (1909) ; 3° série, 
I (1910)-VI (1913) (S. Glixelli). Travaux de la Société néo- 
philologique de Léopol, 1, 2 (S. G.) Mémoires de la Société 
néo-philologique prés l’Université de Saint-Pétersbourg, fasc. 
IV (1910)-VIII (1915) (G. Lozinski). Jahresbericht des In- 
stituts fiir rumanische Sprache zu Leipzig, XXI-XXV (1919) 
(M. R.) . 

Chronique. Obituary notices of Carlo Salvioni and Johan 
Storm. Proposed volumes of studies in honor of R. Menendez 
Pidal. Publications annoncées. 


Collections et pubiications en cours. Research publications of 
the University of Minnesota: Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, 1, 2. Gesellschaft fiir romanische Literatur, 12 (1913)-16 
(1917). Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
29-47 (L. F., M. R.). 

Comptes rendus sommaires. 10 titles. Viggo Bréndal, Sub- 
strater og Laan i Romansk og Germansk; Studier i Lyd- og 
Ordhistorie (M. R.). A History of the French Novel (to the 
close of the 19th century), by George Saintsbury. Vol. I, From 


the beginning to 1800 (M. R.). 
Gerorce KEIDEL. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, Vol. XLIV (1920). 


Pp. 5-30. Récents travaux sur les Defixionum tabeliae latines, 
1904-1914. Maurice Besnier. A study of the new tablets which 
have been published since the appearance of M. Audollent’s book. 


P. 30. Note sur Aristophane. L. Bayard. In the Birds, 
1615, the word vaBawarped means, “ oui, Pisétaire, vai Teweraipe, 
va Bawoatpev.” 

P. 31-74. Inscriptions de Didymes, classement chronologique 
des comptes de la construction du Didymeion. Bernard Haus- 
soullier. II. Le groupe de Ménodoros. 

Pp. 75-78. A propos de Properce, III, 18, 31 et de Pytha- 
gore. Franz Cumont. The passage, 
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At tibi, nauta, pias hominum qui traicis umbras, 
Huc animae portent corpus inane tuae, 

Qua Siculae victor telluris Claudius et qua 
Caesar ab humana cessit in astra via, 


may mean: “Que jusqu’é toi, nocher, qui fais passer le Styx 
céleste aux ombres pieuses des défunts, les souffles qui t’obéissent 
portent /d-haut le corps léger de Marcellus en suivant la route 
par laquelle le vainqueur de la Sicile et César, en quittant la 
voie humaine, se retirérent vers les astres.” 


Pp. 79-80. Eschyle, Prométhée 113. J. E. Harry. Read, 
Secpoict was <ikevpevos. The Titan is ‘ totalement en- 
chainé, entiérement serré.’ 


Pp. 81-88. Bulletin bibliographique. 


Pp. 89-91. Obituary notice of Paul Lejay, who died June 13, 
1920. 


Pp. 92-141. Appius Claudius Caecus. Paul Lejay. A long 
study of Appius’ political career, and of his literary work. 


Pp. 142-170. Notes sur ’Héraclés d’Euripide. L. Parmen- 
tier. Cuuservative discussion of lines 452, 471, 480-484, 557, 
588-92, 641, 655-64, 673-82, 772-80, 792, 845-50, 953-56, 1041, 
1101, 1110, 1111-23, 1218-29, 1241, 1288, 1351, 1388, 1410-15, 
119-23. 

Pp. 171-72. Bulletin bibliographique. 

Pp. 173-228. Sur les Scholies et le texte de ’Odyssée. Vic- 
tor Bérard. I. Les Scholia de Dindorf. IJ. Fautes et correc- 
tions. III. Noms propres et mots techniques. IV. Les trans- 
ports de Scholies. 


Pp. 229-40. Liucréce et le symbolisme pythagoricien des 
enfers. Franz Cumont. Lucretius’ explanation that the stories 
told of hell are really true of this life, iii. 973 ff., may be traced 
back to the Pythagoreans of the Alexandrian period. 


Pp. 241-47. Remarques sur les Suppliantes e le Prométhée 
d’Eschyle. P. Roussel. The Supplices cannot have been com- 
posed before 480; it may have been brought out between 478 
and 473. Prometheus’ reflections on the ingratitude of the 
gods may be compared with Hesiod, Theog. 535 ff., 556-7. 


P. 247. Lactem. L. Laurand. Rufus of Ephesus, De Po- 
dagra, 25, has ‘ Lactem dabis potum.’ 

Pp. 248-77. Inscriptions de Didymes. - Classement chronolo- 
gique des comptes de la construction du Didymeion. Bernard 
Haussoullier. III. Les travaux de 176-5 4 172-1. An appendix 
is added to this article: Comment avait lieu la consultation de 
Voracle? 
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P. 278. Bulletin bibliographique. 

Pp. 279-83. Note sur deux passages de l’Enéide (V 522-34, 
and XI 316-21). A. Piganiol. The arrow of Acestes announces 
the apotheosis of Aeneas. The fief promised by King Latinus 
to Aeneas was probably the ‘ ager Solonius.’ 

Pp. 284-88. Corrections sur le texte de Perse. A. Cartault. 
Textual notes on I 8, 22 ff., 45 ff, 65 ff.; II 64ff.; III 27f£.; 
IV 14 ff.; V 66 ff.; VI 37 ff. 

Pp. 289-92. SuvpBovdAy-SvpBovdrdia. Ad Ch. Michel, no. 480. 
Bernard Haussoullier. 

Pp. 293-94. Bulletin bibliographique. 

Revue des Revues et publications d’Académies relatives 4 l’an- 
tiquité classique. 122 pp. 


W. P. Mustrarp. 


REVIEWS. 


Lucilius and Horace, by Gzorcz Converse Fiske. Madison, 
1920. University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, No. 7. 524 pp. 


In this elaborate volume culminates the series of studies which 
the author has published from time to time in the field of Roman 
satire. It bears evidence everywhere of great breadth of view, 
of wide reading, of the most painstaking research. 

Professor Fiske is convinced that his problem must be con- 
sidered not “ by the mere citation of parallel passages,” not “on 
the basis of our current romantic theories of composition,” but 
“in the light of the theories of literary imitation current in the 
age of Augustus.” This point of view is undoubtedly correct, 
but so little attention has been paid to it in the voluminous writ- 
ings on ancient literary relationships that the author has deemed 
it worth while to devote a long preliminary chapter to The 
Classical Theory of Imitation, in which he utilizes chiefly the 
valuable material collected in Stemplinger’s Das Plagiat in der 
griechischen Literatur, adding many illustrations and illuminat- 
ing remarks of his own in order to show Horace’s “ allegiance to 
these widely accepted principles of literary art.” Quite apart 
from this special purpose, the chapter (and with it we may class 
the remarks in the last chapter on Romanticism and Classicism) 
is of great value because of its general bearing on the nature of 
ancient literature and literary ideals. Other scholars may differ 
with the author about some details but they will recognize that 
this is one of the best treatments of this important subject that 
has yet appeared. 

The main thesis of Chapter II, The Relation of Lucilius and 
the Scipionic Circle to the New Greek Learning and Literature, 
will not meet with such general approval. Since Horace was an 
adherent of the plain style it is important for Professor F1sks 
to prove that Lucilius also adhered to it, and he labors hard to 
do so. He describes very interestingly the doctrine of the plain 
style as taught in the Scipionic Circle by Panaetius, and gathers 
every scrap of information as to the probable attitude towards 
it of every member of that Circle, but Lucilius remains without 
the fold. That truly Italian genius insisted on using a very 
tracy diction, an invective of extreme violence, and a humor that 
was true Italum acetum. Professor Fiske admits that all this 
violates the gentlemanly principles of Panaetius and he tries to 
weaken the inevitable conclusion by considerations that are more 
ingenious than convincing. He points out that there were 
“ nuances ” within the plain style, cf. Cicero, who characterizes 
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some of its adherents as callidi, sed impoliti et consulto rudium 
similes et imperitorum ; that some later critics apply to Lucilius 
terms of the plain style—gracilitas, humilitas, even politus and 
elegans; and his conclusion is that Lucilius held “a divergent 
theory of the relation of the loose satiric form” to the plain 
style, and that his sermones are “ in essential harmony with its 
tenets, both grammatical and stylistic.” But in reality Professor 
Fiske, by means of the very mass of minutiae which he has 
collected, has persuaded himself into a false position. Cicero’s 
words are far from being an adequate characterization of Lu- 
cilius. Of course the later critics (Horace knew better) tried to 
pigeonhole him, but he is too big for any pigeonhole. In the 
genre which he invented, broad enough to reflect the whole of 
life, details may here and there be found that are in harmony 
with the plain style or with any other style. But when we read 
him as a whole, even in tatters as he is to-day, we are aware 
of a diction filled with words from Greek, Oscan, Sardinian, 
Gallic, the jargon of the camp and the gutter, of frequent vio- 
lent invective—he plastered Lupus with verses—of coarse but 
effective humor, and the “nuance” deepens until it becomes a 
cloud which entirely obscures the plain style. Whatever may 
have been his attitude towards the prose sermo about which 
Panaetius discoursed, it is certain that when Lucilius wrote those 
verse sermones which gave him his fame he was untrammeled 
by any theories as to 76 zpéxov in language and humor. 

But even if Lucilius and Horace were not adherents of the 
same principles of style the value of Professor Fiskr’s work is 
not seriously impaired for the significant resemblances between 
them concern other matters. One of these is their common 
indebtedness to the disquisitions of the Greek popular philo- 
sophers, many of which, by the way, were the work of those very 
Cynics whose style Panaetius condemned. To these ancient 
Billy Sundays Lucilius was more closely akin in temperament 
and in taste (or the lack of it) than Horace, and his acquaint- 
ance with them is demonstrated in Chapter III, Lucilius and 
the Greek Satirists. The fragments of these Greeks are exceed- 
ingly meagre—just how meagre might have been more explicitly 
stated by Professor Fiske—but there is sufficient evidence to 
establish the main conclusion, although the reader will be in- 
clined to doubt the cogency of some points. For example, the 
terms which Lucilius applied to his work (not the “ titles,” as 
Professor Fiske has it) tell us something, cf. especially sermo, 
which strongly suggests Siarp:fy. But ludus, even if Lucilius 
had in mind zaéynov, tells us nothing since both zaiynov and 
ludere (ludus, lusus, ludicrum) are terms applied to various 
sorts of light poetry. Poema also is a very general term, as 
Lucilius’ own definition shows (341 ff.). Furthermore it is im- 
probable that Lucilius’ choice of metres was influenced by the 
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practice of these Greek satirists. He was merely seeking among 
the metres well established at Rome the best vehicle for satire. 
Only in the case of the hexameter is it possible that he was partly 
influenced by the parodic hexameter of the oiAAo, but even here 
the example of Ennius, as Professor Fiske admits, had greater 
weight. 

It is therefore in tone and content that we must seek the best 
evidence of the relation of Lucilius to the Greek satirists. The 
evidence is very scrappy and often, to say the least, very incon- 
clusive. ‘Nevertheless in the mass it indicates that Lucilius 
was familiar with this ‘ literature’ or, what amounts to the same 
thing, with the viva voce utterances of the tribe of Greek preach- 
ers in Rome and elsewhere ; Stertinius and Davus were not pecu- 
liar to the age of Horace. Whether he was directly acquainted 
with Bion, as Professor Fiske thinks, seems problematical. Such 
evidence as we have shows that it was very difficult even for the 
ancients to know Bion directly. It is safer to say that both 
Lucilius and Horace were familiar with the sort of thing of 
which Bion was a symbol. 

Having thus cleared the way Professor Fiske attacks his main 
problem, the relation of Horace to Lucilius (Chaps. IV-VI), 
and methodically applies to each satire and epistle the principles 
and results of his first three chapters. The work is so detailed 
that I must limit myself to a few illustrations of the author’s 
method. For this purpose I choose his treatment of Horace’s 
first satire concerning which he asserts that “no satire better 
illustrates the unbroken line of the classical tradition of free 
imitation than these two satires of Lucilius [in Books XVIII 
and XIX] and the first satire of Horace.” Even so I must 
omit much that I would like to discuss. 

Professor FisKe first establishes the fact that in this satire 
there are no less than sixteen commonplaces of Greek popular 
philosophy ; that by the famous phrase ridentem dicere verum 
Horace indicates that he is playing the role of the orovda- 
yéAows ; and he reminds us that “the Cynic and Stoic popular 
preacher was a familiar contemporary on the streets of Augustan 
Rome.” Both reading and personal observation therefore lie 
back of the preachments of this satire. The lines of Lucilius 
which in the author’s opinion can be related to Horace’s satire 
comprise all the fragments of Books XVIII and XIX together 
with some others which he would add from the fragments not 
cited by book. I summarize Professor FisKe’s interpretation 
and subjoin some comments in parentheses, preserving the order 
which he assigns to the fragments. 

Book XVIII 554 aeque fruniscor ego ac tu; 1167 et uentrem 
et gutturem eundem; 555-6 milia ducentum frumenti tollis 
medimnum, uini mille cadum. The commonplace “that as the 
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acquisitive capacity of the human belly is limited, so is the 
acquisitive capacity of the human heart,” cf. Plutarch, Horace, 
44-45, etc. The fragments are concerned with contentment. 
(But fruniscor denotes enjoyment not contentment, which Lu- 
cilius need not have mentioned here; greed can be attacked with- 
out reference to this commonplace, cf. Horace, Il. 3, 82-157. 
As for the belly, Professor Fiske is fortunate to find among the 
disiecta membra of Lucilius a floating belly much in need of a 
resting place. By a familiar operation of philological surgery 
he anchors this organ, together with its attached gullet, between 
554 and 555, thus securing a parallel to Horace’s allusion. But 
we don’t know that this particular belly was a human organ at 
all and it is quite conceivable that Lucilius did not allude to the 
belly in this context.) 

Book XIX 563 sic singillatim nostrum unus quisque mouetur. 
Refers to spiritual perturbation or (specifically) to discontent, 
and stood near the beginning of Lucilius’ satire. (This is wholly 
inferred from Horace and Greek passages in which a discussion 
of discontent leads to the theme of avarice.) 

564 sume diem, qui est uisus tibi pulcherrimus unus. Uttered 
by some god who granted each discontented man the opportunity 
to exchange his lot for the fairest day within his conception. 
(But there is no allusion to discontent and the interpretation is 
almost nonsense. It is assumed from Horace, 15 ff., where a 
god grants the discontented the opportunity to exchange their 
lots for those of others.) 

Similar objections can be made to the treatment of 565-566, 
from which Professor Fiskr with the aid of Horace, Juvenal, 
and Tacitus (strangely omitting Persius II. 31 ff.) reconstructs 
a simile from the nursery; 561-562, the simile of the ant used 
as in Horace; 559-560, which he considers as essentially the 
same topic as 1119-20, discarding also Nonius’ explanation of 
optare; and 567%, which he assigns to the close of the satire, 
building on Marx’s extremely improbable interpretation, cf. Leo, 
Gott. gelehrt. Anz. 1906, p. 852 with references. 

So much for the interpretation of details. In addition Pro- 
fessor Fiske thinks that the whole of Book XIX was one satire, 
for the fact that eight lines can be fitted into one satire “ raises 
a presumption ” that the remaining three “were found in this 
satire ”; and in this satire Lucilius (like Horace) “ contamin- 
ated the two related themes of peuyipowpia and ¢iAromdovria.” 
(But 563-567 do not fit easily into the attack on avarice and in 
view of what we know about Lucilius’ methods the presumption 
is rather that these lines were not found in this satire. Fur- 
thermore there is no good evidence that Lucilius in Book XIX 
attacked discontent. ) 

Conservatively then, if we would gain a sound idea of Lucilius 
two satires on greed in Books XVIII and XIX, we should elim- 
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inate vv. 1167, 563-567, 1119-20, 1183 and confine ourselves to 
a reasonable interpretation of 554-562. Professor Fiske trans- 
fers to Lucilius details from Horace and others and then infers 
that the whole of this enlarged context influenced Horace! This 
procedure weakens rather than strengthens the main point: that 
Lucilius, like Horace, dealt more than once and often in the 
same way with avarice, a common theme of popular philosophy, 
cf. especially stultus (558). 

These illustrations are fairly typical of Professor FisKk’s 
method. Now Horace, to mention no others, must be used to 
elucidate Lucilius. Everybody will grant this. But the question 
at issue is as to the extent to which this method can properly 
be applied. Where shall we draw the line so as to be on the 
safe side? Professor Fiskr’s method is essentially that of Marx 
and Cichorius many of whose ‘ reconstructions’ he accepts. Per- 
haps the present reviewer is ultra-conservative, but from long 
familiarity with the work of these two scholars he has arrived at 
certain convictions which may be stated here. Their services 
to the interpretation of Lucilius lie primarily in the masses of 
material which they have collected—the light they throw on the 
individual fragments rather than the reconstruction of lost 
contexts. Cichorius was able to supplement Marx in this parti- 
cular because he approached Lucilius as an historian rather than 
as a philologist. In the use of their material, however, both 
have much overworked ‘the scientific imagination,’ greatly to 
the detriment of sound results. It is not too much to say that 
with the same material a much sounder commentary could be 
written than that of Marx (including Cichorius’ supplements), 
and that in general the time has come for a reaction against the 
prevalent method of reconstructing work which is fragmentary 
or entirely lost. Reconstructions must be made but they should 
be made with that “rigid regard for the laws of evidence and 
probability ” with which Professor FisKE would have us weigh 
his results. Unfortunately scholars differ as to the meaning of 
these laws. 

But I would not give the impression that overindulgence in 
flights of fancy vitiates the book. Professor Fiske is so fair and 
so careful to state that he is for the most part dealing with 
probabilities and possibilities that one has always at hand a check 
upon his fancy. To have gathered in one volume practically all 
the pertinent material is in itself no small service. Furthermore 
it may fairly be said, with due allowance for every criticism, 
that the author has succeeded in bringing this problem nearer 
to solution, and that is all that can be hoped for with the evi- 
dence now at our disposal. His results need much pruning, but 
he has shown more clearly and much more fully than any of his 
predecessors that Horace worked over again, with such changes 
as a different age, a different personality and ideals imply, many 
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of the themes with which Lucilius had dealt. Many of these 
were themes which have confronted moralists in every period of 
civilization and they have been presented in ways almost count- 
less. To Horace we must award the palm for taste, for sympa- 
thetic insight, for sheer artistry, but because of certain limita- 
tions he was inferior in breadth, in boldness, in downright vigor 
to his great predecessor.* 
ArTHuR L. WHEELER. 
Brrn Mawr COLLEGE. 


Vorlesungen und Abhandlungen. Von Lupwie TrausBe. Her- 
ausgegeben von Franz Dritter Band. Kleine 
Schriften. Herausgegeben von SaMvuEL Branpt. Munich: 
Beck, 1920. Pp. xi, 344. Two plates. 


With the present volume the plan of Travuse’s friends who 
have undertaken to publish his relics is completed. In a most 
skilful and devoted fashion they have permanently preserved in 
the preceding volumes all of what he left that was in condition 
to appear in print. This last volume includes most of the re- 
views and short articles already printed. It is a fitting memo- 
rial of the manysidedness of TRAUBE’s genius. He was an ex- 
plorer, not a settler. He blazed trails for others to clean up. 
Some of his works were of large proportions, but with the mul- 
titude of new ideas and discoveries constantly pressing upon 
him, he did not have time, or inclination, to accumulate in com- 
prehensive treatments what others had done. Not that he 
lacked either the comprehensive mind or a love of patient art. 
He could dictate bibliographies off-hand, though not caring to 
assemble them in a Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des 
Mittelalters. He spent infinite pains on the form of his writings. 
I remember his looking up from his desk one day, as he was 
at work on Perrona Scottorum, and asking, “Do you have to 
bother as much in English with style?” He wrote a review as 
though it were a chapter in a book. 

The present volume has been prepared by Professor BRANDT 
with scrupulous care. Notes have been added—they appear on 
almost every page—to bring the bibliographical information up 
to date, or to explain the present state of a question. Professor 
LEHMANN has made the indices for all three volumes on Per- 
sonen und Autoren, Sachen und Worter,—in which the list s. v. 
Bibliotheken is most valuable—and Handschriften in modernen 


*The book is full of misprints, but one can safely assign this to the 
demoralization of wartime and post-wartime printing. The form of 
the volume is excellent except the vexatious system of placing the many 
hundreds of notes at the ends of the chapters. 
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Sammlungen. One could wish that in the list last named the 
separate manuscripts, not merely the cities in which they are 
found, had been cited, though that, of course, would have greatly 
increased the length of the index. Two plates accompany the 
article on Anonymus Cortesianus, TRAUBE’S memorable exposure 
of a fraud, wittily presented with the excitement of a detective- 
story. I will give only a few examples of the services performed 
by the editor and his associates; one has only to turn to what 
is said about Ammianus, the School of Fleury and its influence, 
the abbreviations of nomina sacra, the codex Romanus of Virgil, 
and the discussion of Latin papyri, to note how necessary it is 
to consult the present republication rather than the original 
articles. TRAUBE, who was never reluctant to correct his own 
opinions, would be the first to acclaim any improvements offered 
by another. The changes made here are almost entirely addi- 
tions, not subtractions. In the most notable case of reversal of 
judgment on his part, the editor has wisely reprinted the whole 
article; for an exploration by TRAUBE, even if it came out at 
the wrong place, opened up true vistas all along the way. 

No reader can fail to be impressed with the tremendous read- 
ing and intellectual scope of which the present collection gives 
evidence. It supplies the minor documents for the profoundly 
sympathetic life of TrauBE, written by Box in Vol. I, and for 
the list of his works there given. A fund of learning that en- 
ables its possessor to write at seventeen for a periodical like 
Literarisches Zentralblatt a review of a work like Diimmler’s 
Gesta Apoilonii can be matched by a young Milton or a young 
Virgil, but by a few of our generation. The list of Classical 
authors, Fathers of the Church and Medieval writers of all 
sorts and tongues that pass before the reader of these pages is 
amazing. TRAUBE speaks of them as familiar friends; the won- 
der is that with all his investigations concerning them, he found 
time to read their works for pleasure. He read, as Theodore 
Roosevelt read, by the sentence, not the word, and by the page 
rather than the sentence. Nor did his reading neglect the 
moderns. I recall the delight with which he would declaim 
passage after passage in Rostand. 

Another great value of this volume is its portrayal of one 
side of TRAUBE’s nature perhaps more clearly set forth in some 
of his shorter articles and reviews than in his longer and better 
known writings. “Great is Ueberlieferungsgeschichte,’ ex- 
claims an English scholar, “and TRAvBE is its prophet.” True 
enough. In his combination of palaeography, textual criticism 
and history, TRavBE perfected an instrument indispensable to 
the investigator of Classical influences in the early Middle Ages. 
Such a study, involving the patient accumulation of details, 
appeals to conservative minds, and has in some quarters been 
applied as a deterrent of conjectural emendation. Nothing 
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could be farther from TRAUBE’s practice, and nothing more 
manifestly perverse. In his treatment of a text, TRAUBE was, 
at the right moment, bold to the point of audacity. When one 
has grouped the manuscripts of an author in a stemma and 
traced the ramifications of the tradition through various mon- 
astic centres from some original source or sources, then is the 
time to call in the diviner, who knows by instinct where the 
errors lie; for some errors there certainly are. The difference 
between a TRAUBE and a BENTLEY is that the latter does not 
wait till the facts of the tradition are known; the former finds 
them out, both for their own value and also as a preliminary 
to criticism. 'TRAUBE’s shelves were full of collectanea of all 
sorts; but never a portfolio that existed for its own sake. He 
had no patience with the pedantic, with the laboriously dull. 
“ Mnemotechnik,” he observed, “ ist keine Philologie.” 

So all that TRavuBE left now lies before us. Apart from any- 
thing else that he did, the three volumes of Vorlesungen und 
Abhandlungen are an achievement of the highest rank. To 
Franz Bott, his intimate friend and former colleague; PavuL 
LEHMANN, his worthy successor; SAMUEL BRANDT, the editor 
of the present volume; and their several associates, the thanks 
of every lover of sound learning are due. We cannot cease to 
deplore the cutting off of a genius in his prime, but had he 
lived to the full measure his work would have been incomplete, 
for his vision would always have run ahead of accomplishment. 
His life is complete, as it was at any moment of his career, 
full of adventure and hope and inspiration. Breve enim tempus 
aetatis satis longum est ad bene honesteque vivendum. 


E. K. Ranp. 


Die griechische Heldensage. Von Cart RosBert. Berlin: Weid- 
mannsche Buchhandlung, 1920. Pp. xii+ 419. (Griech- 
ische Mythologie, von L. Preller. 4. Aufl. erneuert von 
Cart Ropert. 2. Bd. 1. Buch.) 


The first volume of Rosert’s revision of Preller’s Griechi- 
sche Mythologie appeared more than thirty years ago and was 
hardly more than a revision. But the present volume, though 
keeping Preller’s classification, is an entirely new work. This 
is due to the enormous amount of archaeological material that 
has come to light during the recent years and which RoBErt 
with his unusual and characteristic combination of archaeologi- 
cal, literary, epigraphical, and historical knowledge, as seen in 
his Bild und Lied, his Oidipus and other books, has documented 
in a very complete manner. 

The first part of this second volume deals with the legends 
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and myths according to the regions where they originated 
(Landschaftliche Sagen). The material is discussed under 
eleven headings, Thessaly and North Boeotia (Lapiths and 
Centaurs, Phlegyas, Cretheus, Athamas, Aeolus, Minyas, Iphi- 
clus, Peleus, Atalanta), Aetolia (Oeneus, Meleager), Thebes 
(Cadmus, Amphion and Zethus, Teiresias, Oedipus, Tropho- 
nius), Attica (Cecrops, Erechtheus, Ion, the Attic kings, Procne, 
Cephalus, Boreas, Daedalus), Corinth (Sisyphus, Bellerophon, 
Medea), Pylos, Pisa, Elis (Nestor, Amythaon, Salmoneus, Ia- 
mus, Oenomaus), Argos (Perseus, Proetus, Io, Danaus, Phoro- 
neus, the Pelopidae, Sthenelus), Laconia and Messenia (the 
Tyndarids, Leda, Tyndareus and Helen), Crete and Caria 
(Minos, Europa, Pasiphae, Daedalus, the race of Minos, Leu- 
cippus, Pandareus), Aeolis and the Troad (Macareus, Epopeus, 
Tennes, the Dardanidae, the Teucrians), and Thrace (Orpheus, 
Thamyris, Harpalyce). 

The subjects are not treated in a summary fashion as one 
would expect in a manual but there is evidence of detailed lit- 
erary and archaeological research, and no one who wishes to get 
to the bottom of the Greek myths or to be a thorough student 
of the Greek epic, lyric and tragic poetry can afford to neglect 
Rosert’s book. It in no small measure corrects and supple- 
ments the articles in Roscher’s Lexicon. One wishes, however, 
that Robert might have studied more the internal historical 
significance and also the religious meaning of the myths, con- 
sidering them also from the point of view of folk-lore, anthro- 
pology, and comparative religion. But perhaps there was not 
space and we must be grateful for the best general collection 
of the material on the Greek myths that has yet appeared in 
any language. There are few sources, literary or archaeological, 
that are not mentioned, and literature ancient and modern is 
abundantly cited; though Ovid and the Scholiasts might have 
been more used, especially Ovid’s Ibis. But it is unusual in 
a German work to find so much citation of English and Amer- 
ican articles and books, even though the contents have not 
always been digested. So, for example, Ropert (p. 4) speaks 
of the type of centaur with human fore-legs as earlier than 
that with equine fore-legs. Baur whom he cites has shown that 
the earliest Oriental type is that with equine fore-legs, though 
both types were known to the Greeks from the beginning 
(A. J.P. XXXITI 466). Rarely is there an omission of the 
archaeological material, even where it is in America; but I 
miss for Perseus (pp. 222f.) a reference to the interesting 
vase in New York (The Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, 
II, 1907, pp. 82f.), and for Caeneus (p. 11) might have been 
cited the article in J.H.S. XVII 294 ff. For a treatise with 
so much detail the proof-reading has been excellent, though the 
common mistake of Rhode for Rohde occurs (p. 10). 
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The second part of the second volume has appeared, but as 
no review copy of it has been received, I have not seen it. It 
deals with Die Nationalheroen, including Theseus with Heracles. 
A third part will follow on The Argonauts, the Theban Cycle, 
and the Trojan Cycle. 

Davip M. Rosinson. 

Tas Jouns HopkKINs UNIVERSITY. 


Horaz im Urteil der Jahrhunderte. Von Dr. Epuarp STEmp- 
LINGER. Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Leipzig, 
1921. 212 pp. 24m. 


In a recent volume of the Leipzig series ‘Das Erbe der Alten’ 
Dr. EpuarD STEMPLINGER reviews some of the various judg- 
ments which have been passed upon the poetry of Horace from 
his own day to ours, and sets forth something of the influence of 
Horace upon later literature. The book is based upon a vast 
amount of reading, and deals especially with the influence of 
Horace in Germany and France. It is a much better book than 
the same scholar’s earlier study ‘ Das Fortleben der horazischen 
Lyrik seit der Renaissance’ (1906), but he still has less to do 
with English and Italian literature than his title might suggest. 
For English literature, he might have borrowed a good deal that 
is interesting and important from Professor Shorey’s college 
edition of the Odes and Epodes. Carducci’s Odi Barbare are not 
mentioned. Neither is Menendez Pelayo’s important study Ho- 
racio en Espafia. The phrase ‘der Gallier M. Ter. Varro,’ p. 
182, suggests a confusion of two famous Varros. 


W. P. Moustarp. 


MEMORIAL NOTICE 93 


SAMUEL BaLL PLATNER 
1863-1921 


Samuel Ball Platner died suddenly at sea on the twentieth 
of August, 1921, while on his way to Europe. His entire life 
had been devoted to the study and teaching of the classics, and 
for the last twenty-nine years he had been Professor of Latin 
in Western Reserve University. He was a man of genuine 
taste for scholarship, satisfied with nothing less than a deep 
and original grasp of his subject, and constantly active in the 
endeavor to contribute to the knowledge of it. In the earlier 
part of his career his studies were mostly of a linguistic nature ; 
but during the last twenty years he devoted himself mainly to 
Roman history and topography. He is best known for hia 
Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome, which is now 
in its second edition and is universally recognized as a careful 
and comprehensive work. At the time of his death he had 
almost finished a dictionary of Roman topography, and it is cause 
for deep satisfaction that Thomas Ashby of the British School 
at Rome, who collaborated in the early stages of the work, has 
consented to complete and bring out this dictionary. It will 
be an important tool for all who devote themselves to serious 
study of the Eternal City. 

For his pupils, as well as for himself, Professor Platner always 
maintained a notably high standard of intellectual thorough- 
ness. In his classroom he insisted on a real mastery of the 
subject he taught; and by his own example no less than his 
pedagogical methods he impressed his students with the grand- 
eur of solid learning and the depth of real culture. He was 
possessed of a rare and charming personality. His large-heart- 
edness, unfailing geniality, and rich humor made him univer- 
sally beloved, and his death, at the age of fifty-seven, has left 
a heavy sense of loss to the many classical scholars who knew 


him. 
CLARENCE P. BILL. 
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